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Higher Education—A Challenge 


from the Soviet Union 


DEANE W. MALOTT 


N AMERICAN traveler in the U.S.S.R. 
must spend many an hour upon his 
return merely to clear away precon- 
ceived prejudices. As an American in- 
dustrialist expressed it after a recent 
visit, what he saw in the U.S.S.R. was 
“fascinating, frustrating, and frighten- 
ing”: fascinating because there is sig- 
nificant progress being made in the 
Soviet economy; frustrating because, 
surprisingly enough, a dictatorship is a 
most inefficient operation; frightening 
because of what a brainwashed peo- 
ple have accomplished in forty years 
and because of their united determina- 
tion for further accomplishment, as 
compared with the much less apparent 
purposefulness of the American people. 
The Soviet Union is a land of con- 
trasts and inconsistencies and confusion, 
a dynamic land, on the march, indoc- 
trinated—a land with energy and hope, 
and forty years of enormous material 
progress. 

It is not a land of furtive and fear- 
ridden people. It is a complete dic- 
tatorship; but it is not a communist 
country. It has never been able to at- 


tain, or to implement, the communist 
ideology of “from each according to his 
ability; to each according to his need.” 
It is a land of state socialism on a gran- 
diose scale; but evidenced on every hand 
around the hard core of this policy, one 
finds the incentive of personal gain as 
a reward for excellent performance, 
mute testimony to the keen observer 
that private enterprise, even in Russia 
and in Asia, is a motivating force in all 
human beings. I sometimes felt the So- 
viets were becoming capitalistic almost 
faster than we ourselves are embracing 
socialism. 

For forty years since the revolution, 
Soviet policy has zigged and zagged un- 
der the momentary whim of the su- 
preme authority of the state. There 
has been constant contradiction of poli- 
cies, ever changing in day-to-day out- 
look and direction, with uncertainty 
and pressures causing uneven rhythms 
of alternating hard and soft control, 
and with vindictive recrimination inter- 
larded with respites of appeasement. 
Underneath it all lies the firm and un- 
dying objective of world domination 
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and enslavement, which the “Party 
Elite” keep as their firm and first ob- 
jective. 

High in their plans of achievement 
of their goals is education, and higher 
education in particular stands for them 
as the essential ingredient for the suc- 
cess of Soviet policies of domination; 
to achieve this objective they are will- 
ing to pay an enormous price. 

It was to study their progress and 
plans and methods in higher education 
that the privately financed mission of 
university presidents, of which I was a 
member, went to the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1958. 

Those composing the group were: 
Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brook- 
lyn College; T. Keith Glennan, presi- 
dent, Case Institute of Technology; 
Gaylord P. Harnwell, president, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Edward H. 
Litchfield, chancellor, University of 
Pittsburgh, chairman of the group; 
Deane W. Malott, president, Cornell 


University; Franklin D. Murphy, chan- 
cellor, University of Kansas; Herman B 


Wells, president, Indiana University; 
Frank H. Sparks, president, Council for 
Financial Aid to Education. Also ac- 
companying the group were the late 
Alan M. Scaife, president, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh; H. 
Philip Mettger, vice-president, Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute, secretary of the 
group; Mrs. Scaife; Mrs. Litchfield; and 
Mrs. Malott. 

The women, not officially members of 
the group, were, however, extended the 
same travel and entertainment privi- 
leges and were enabled to study in some 
detail primary education and policies of 
child care in the U.S.S.R. The group 
traveled under the exchange of cultural 
groups pact arranged in February 1958 
between the Soviet Foreign Office and 
our Department of State. 

The Soviet progress in higher educa- 
tion is astonishing. From a mere hand- 


ful of institutions in the days of the 
tsars there are now more than eight 
hundred in every nook and corner of 
the U.S.S.R. We visited them, all kinds 
of them—conservatories; institutes of 
medicine; institutes of technology; in- 
stitutes of mining and metallurgy, of 
forestry, and of linguistics. We visited 
their academies of science—great re- 
search organizations financed by, and 
working for the advancement of, the 
Soviet state. 

Their universities are not universities 
at all in our sense of the term; they 
are primarily institutes of science and 
mathematics—of chemistry and physics 
—with foreign languages required in 
every curriculum at the college level in 
the Soviet Union, and with complete 
and generous indoctrination in the Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy from which no 
deviation may ever be permitted. 

The Moscow State University, first on 
the list for any visitor interested in So- 
viet education, stands as a great show 
place and symbol of the part which edu- 
cation plays under the dictatorship of 
the Kremlin. The central spire of this 
great building, crowned with the huge 
star and crescent of the Soviet empire, 
rises to a height unexcelled by any other 
structure in all Europe and Asia, ex- 
cept for the Eiffel Tower. 

The single building of this massive 
structure, spreading over acres and 
acres, rises 800 feet into the air, with 
turrets and towers and wings and con- 
courses. It contains living rooms for 
6,000 students; 200 faculty apartments; 
and the offices and gymnasiums, the 
dining halls and classrooms and labora- 
tories and libraries for many thousands 
of students. It is ornate in its carpeted 
halls, great columns, and chandeliers, 
but somewhat austere and shabby in its 
educational equipment. 

We visited similar but less preten- 
tious institutes and universities in Len- 
ingrad and at Tbilisi, the capital city of 
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the old kingdom of Georgia and cross- 
roads of the trade routes of the Middle 
Ages. We visited the University of Cen- 
tral Asia in Tashkent in the Uzbekistan 
Republic out beyond the Caspian Sea. 
We went to the golden city of Samar- 
kand, near the border of Afghanistan, 
which dates from remotest antiquity and 
which in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries was the famed capital of the 
huge empire of Tamerlane and one-time 
head city of the Moslem world. But 
even there, today, amid the blue fluted- 
onion domes and the brilliantly tiled 
walls of ancient tombs stands the mod- 
ern University of Uzbekistan, offering 
the same courses, with the same text- 
books, with the same degrees, the pro- 
fessors on exactly the same pay scale, 
as in the State University far away in 
Moscow. Nor did we find an iota of 
deviation in Alma-Ata in Kazakhstan, 
close up against the Tien Shan Moun- 


tains on the forbidden borders of Sin-, 


kiang in China. 

We traveled more than 8,000 miles 
within the Soviet Union. We inspected 
their institutions; we talked at length 
with their rectors. We conferred with 
groups of their faculties. We visited 
with the students. It was almost always 
necessary to communicate through inter- 
preters, except when talking with Eng- 
lish-speaking students or linguistics 
teachers; there was insufficient time for 
complete reconciliation of both our in- 
formation and our impressions. There 
are blind spots in our coverage and in 
the answers we received to some of our 
questioning. Yet certain impressions 
and certain facts emerged beyond con- 
travention; certain weaknesses, too, 
were glaringly evident. 

The Soviet educational objectives 

Of foremost importance, they are 
clearer about their objectives than we 
are about our own. Perhaps this is 
inherent in the very structure of the 
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monolithic state. They know that edu- 
cation on a large scale is a necessity 
for overtaking the United States and for 
world domination, and they are will- 
ing to pay the price and to make the 
sacrifice for it. They know that only by 
the abilities derived from education can 
they build the “Master State.” They 
care not a whit about the individual or 
his realization of his own powers for 
his own enjoyment. All are mere pawns 
in the Kremlin’s plan. 

But out of their institutions comes a 
flow of graduates fervently dedicated to 
the service of the Soviet Union, proud 
of its progress, proud to participate in 
it. This pride of citizenship is not so 
apparent in the outpourings from Amer- 
ican institutions nor is the dedicated 
spirit of our democracy apparently so 
pervasive, in support of our own free 
and independent way of life. The 
awareness of the price to be paid and 
the willingness to pay it is not so en- 
thusiastic in our American youth. This 


is perhaps the most frightening of my 
observations. 


The Soviet willingness to pay the cost 

Education everywhere is expensive. 
The Soviet dictatorship causes the mone- 
tary cost to be paid more readily than 
is perhaps possible in America. At any 
rate, they are supporting higher edu- 
cation beyond the most fantastic dreams 
of the tub-thumping and mendicant edu- 
cators of America. 

We were told by the Soviet Minister 
of Higher Education that the total 
budget of the U.S.S.R. is 600 billion 
rubles. This comes close to being the 
gross national product in a socialist state 
under a supreme dictator. Eighty bil- 
lion rubles, or over 13 percent, go into 
education and culture, with 17 billion 
rubles—just under 3 percent—into 
higher education. 

In the United States, only about 1 
percent of our gross national product 
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goes into all public and private higher 
education today. In other words, the 
Soviet Union is dedicating to higher 
education some three times as much of 
their substance as are we in wealthy 
America. 

Included in the cost of higher edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union is a profes- 
sorial pay scale which places the scholar 
in the highest echelon of the Soviet hier- 
archy. The professors get far more 
than the industrial managers and about 
eight times the pay of a laborer. In 
America the average pay of all our pro- 
fessors is less than twice as much as a 
laborer’s pay if the latter is figured at 
$1.50 an hour. The average professor 
in the Soviet Union gets nearly as much 
as their cabinet ministers. They also 
get three times the average citizen’s 
housing space allotment, and a distin- 
guished teacher and investigator will 
get as much as four or five thousand 
dollars a month at official exchange 
rates, plus a car and driver and a sum- 
mer home in the country. 


The students, too, receive compensa- 
tion for attendance in the Soviet in- 
stitutions of higher education. At least, 
we were told, more than 80 percent of 
them do, at a pay scale equivalent to 


the unskilled industrial worker. The 
ablest receive more. Brains are ac- 
corded high prestige in the U.S.S.R. 
and there are not “greasy grinds” in 
Soviet ideology. The students, how- 
ever, in spite of the fact they are paid, 
donate two months a year to the na- 
tion’s work force. Some young women 
students, working on a construction job, 
proudly boasted, “This is our gift to 
the state.” 
Higher education involves all segments 
of Soviet society 

More than 800,000 workers in the So- 
viet republics are pursuing correspond- 
ence courses in higher education as de- 
gree candidates—and they are released 
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from industry and agriculture at full 
pay for two months a year to return 
to their institutions for conferences, for 
library and laboratory work, and for 
examinations. We estimated that the 
Soviets were sacrificing, or rather in- 
vesting, 256 million man-hours of paid 
labor a year in this far-flung educational 
program. This item of cost does not 
enter into the funds being poured into 
higher education as a part of the state 
budget for the educational institutions 
described in the preceding section. 
They are training their women in 
enormous numbers for all sorts of tasks 
and professions. Thirty-nine percent of 
all engineering students are women; 69 
percent of the enrollment in the medi- 
cal institutes are women; 35 percent of 
all the teachers in higher education are 
women. Also, 10 percent of the distin- 
guished academicians are women. They 
are looked upon as a valuable resource 
of the Soviet state and they are expected 
to serve as workers at every level of 
industry, agriculture, and the profes- 
sions. 
Dedication to the Soviet state 


The power of forty years of indoc- 
trination is evidenced by the fervent 
dedication to the state and its future. 
They are not defensive; but rather, they 
are proud and assured. Required study 
of communism is, of course, accepted. 
Illiteracy has disappeared from the gen- 
eration now emerging. Seven years of 
compulsory schooling is required for 
every child from Riga to Vladivostok 
throughout that vast land. In higher 
education, admission is restricted, and 
competition is keen. There is discon- 
tent, there is mismanagement of Soviet 
affairs often to a colossal extent, but the 
Supreme Soviet reacts here and there, 
and now and again, in response to 
public pressures; economic conditions 
through the years are bettering; and 
there is gratitude and hope amidst the 
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scarcely audible but inevitable grum- 
bling at the poor housing, lack of free- 
dom, and scarcity of consumer goods. 

A distinguished, old, white-goateed 
Russian intellectual, an academician and 
leading geologist of the U.S.S.R., show- 
ing Mrs. Malott through his summer 
home in an intellectual colony on the 
Gulf of Finland, boasted to her, “Stalin 
did all this for us.” A scholarly and 
productive, brown-skinned Central Asian 
professor of epidemiology out in Alma- 
Ata told us that until he was seventeen 
years old he'was an illiterate peasant and, 
except for the revolution, would un- 
doubtedly be so today. “This,” he said, 
“is what the Russians have done for us 
in Asia in forty years.” 


Brains for export 

Entrance into the institutions of high- 
er learning is carefully controlled by 
the Ministry of Higher Education in 
accordance with estimated needs for the 
various professions. Engineers, for in- 


stance, are trained in accordance with 
the plans for economic development 
throughout the U.S.S.R., in proper pro- 
portion to industrial workers—allowing 
for deaths, retirements, transfers, and 
changing technology. The Minister of 
Higher Education claimed that their 
forecasts of needs for such profession- 
ally trained personnel were accurate 
within 3 or 4 percent. I am convinced, 
however, that they are training experts 
in many lines in excess of current and 
projected needs within the Soviet Un- 
ion. An intellectual stockpile is being 
created which may well become the 
number one export of the U.S.S.R. in the 
years ahead. 

We offered to send some books from 
America to a young student who was 
in graduate work in the institute of lin- 
guistics. She suggested several books 
she would like to have. One was a lit- 
tle-known grammar of the Nepali lan- 
guage published in England; another 
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request was for a Dravidian language 
dictionary, the language in use in that 
portion of India where communism is 
most prevalent. 

Was she preparing for some future 
assignment? Probably so. In the So- 
viet Union, young language students 
are learning Chinese by the hundreds 
of thousands, and Afghan, and Iranian, 
and Hindi, and Thai. English is far 
and away the chief foreign language 
studied under the language requirements 
throughout their higher education sys- 
tem. 

In contrast, in American universities 
a very small proportion of the students 
study Russian or Chinese, and practi- 
cally no instruction is offered in the less 
widely known languages of Asia. When 
in the Soviet Republic of Georgia I told 
them that Cornell occasionally taught 
their native Georgian—no relation what- 
ever to any Slavic language—I was 
practically made a national hero on the 
spot. 

We are not doing enough in Ameri- 
can education in this important field of 
linguistics. If we in the Western World 
are to retain through the years our place 
of freedom and leadership, we must not 
stand idly and ineffectively by until we 
find ourselves the victim of persistent 
infiltration, from behind the iron cur- 
tain, into the less privileged areas of 
the globe. 

Of course, there are grave deficien- 
cies in Soviet higher education. There 
is no academic freedom as we know it. 
There is no desire to provide for the 
most effective development of the in- 
tellectual and moral abilities of the in- 
dividual for his own enjoyment. There 
is too much narrow specialization of 
prescribed and vocationally slanted cur- 
ricula. There is massive indoctrination 
and subversion of the truth in their 
Marxist-Leninist ideological training. 
There is limited research—limited, that 
is, to the purposes or whims of the 
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Kremlin. In short, their way of educa- 
tion is not the American way. 

We have, all of us, spent nervous 
hours of concern over the spread of 
communism. That, to my mind, is not 
the problem at all. Rather, it is how 
can we strengthen education—our edu- 
cation—to serve our purposes. Some- 
how, we must support it, and so dedi- 
cate ourselves, that we too will have 
knowledgeable brains for export—Amer- 
icans speaking the remote languages of 
the world, knowing and respecting the 
customs and patterns of living, willing 
to live, if need be, even without im- 
ported air-conditioning and _ refrigera- 
tion units from America, and under- 
standing the level of economic and spir- 
itual needs of peoples whose way of life 
is not, and may never be, akin to our 
own. 

We need, too, to produce in our in- 
stitutions of higher education a sense 
of dedication to our way of life, a pride 
in our culture and our freedoms, rather 
than the too frequently critical, cynical 
attitude which would place us in the 
strait jacket of a managed society. The 
Soviet student emerges proud of his 
way of life and its accomplishment; he 
is dedicated by indoctrination to its 
service. We in America somehow miss 
the attainment of the same fervor for 
our own vastly superior inheritance. 

We shall never, in my opinion, go 
down to defeat in the United States be- 
cause of lack of scientific knowledge 
and professional know-how. Our Achil- 
les’ heel is in the indifference of our peo- 
ple as a whole; in our inability to harness 
and utilize the great potentials we pos- 
sess; in our failure to understand and to 
support, voluntarily and not through the 
bureaucratic structures of the Federal 
Government, the needs which must be 
met to keep our free economy strong. 

Everything in the Soviet Union is 
done with the greatest difficulty. I am 
convinced, contrary to much public opin- 
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ion here at home, that a dictatorship is 
the most inefficient form of government 
anywhere on earth. No one dares make 
a decision of importance. Even the time 
of departure of the private plane with 
which at times we were provided, from 
an airport 2,000 miles southeast of Mos- 
cow, had to be determined by the Min- 
istry of Transportation under the far- 
off shadow of the Kremlin’s walls. A 
mistake or misstep would mean oblit- 
eration for a minor official into that 
vague unknown where all Soviet devi- 
ates sooner or later vanish! 

But we in America can make decisions. 
The American people can insist upon a 
broad and basic education, broad enough 
to provide the tolerance, the understand- 
ing of peoples, the responsibility of citi- 
zenship, the appropriate policies for 
world leadership, the equitable but not 
unscrupulous participation of labor in 
the economic rewards of our industrial 
life, the appropriate management of our 
trade, an our influence and our respect 
throughout the globe. 

No one can do it all; no one alone per- 
haps can be a vital influence. No single 
individual can keep our economy 
healthy, our educational opportunities 
sound and available, the rights of all 
races and creeds of our citizens inviolate, 
the channels of dissent always open, de- 
termine the nature and extent of our in- 
ternational objectives, nor muster the 
common sense and courageous action 
necessary to keep our internal economy 
healthy and sound. 

No one alone can marshal these abili- 
ties and formulate sound directions, but 
each one of us can do infinitely more 
than his present commitments. This to 
me is the challenge we must meet as 
we survey higher education in the 
U.S.S.R. Education somehow must serve 
much more effectively our purposes in 
democratic America, rallying point of 
the ancient freedoms of the Western 
World. 





Financing Higher Education: Perspectives 
and Possibilities 


JOHN A. PERKINS 


In order to build we must know, we must 
have mastered science, and in order to know 
we must study. We must study persistently 
and patiently. We must learn from every- 
body, both from our enemies and our 
friends, but especially from our enemies. 


— words are Joseph Stalin’s to 
the Young Communist League in 
1928. From them we should relearn 
what at least our leadership once knew. 
The backward Russians of thirty years 
ago were but advocating an educational 
emphasis reminiscent of the founders of 
our Republic. Thomas Jefferson, the 
chief prophet of public education, ad- 
monished in 1786: 


Preach, my dear Sir, a crusade against 
ignorance, establish and improve the law 
for educating the common people. 


Behind such preachment concerning 
the role of the state in education were 
several ideas. While aware of educa- 
tion’s contributions to refinement and 
culture, Jefferson’s predominant pur- 
pose was to secure the freedom and hap- 
piness of the people against tyranny. He 
wished to ensure wise and honest self- 
government. Higher education was im- 
portant, too, because of the belief that 
all leadership would not be found among 
families who could afford to educate 
privately their more promising offspring. 

As our history professors often pro- 
claim in undergraduate curriculum dis- 
cussions, history does have great perti- 
nence in determining an intelligent pol- 
icy for the future. As I pointed out in 
the October 1958 issue of the Epuca- 


TIONAL Recorp, the continuing partici- 
pation and interest of the central gov- 
ernment in education on this continent 
goes back to earliest colonial legisla- 
tion. Educational laws passed in the 
1640’s by the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony declared that universal education of 
youth was essential to the well-being of 
the state, meaning the whole society, not 
just one jurisdiction. Accordingly, these 
laws granted the colony, which was geo- 
graphically the widest unit of govern- 
ment then existent on this continent, the 
right: (1) to enforce public education by 
legislation, (2) to determine the amount 
and kind of education, and (3) to tax 
all citizens to finance such education. 

Even before we were a nation, the 
Congress of Confederation passed two 
history-making ordinances which set 
aside one-sixteenth section of each town- 
ship for support of schools. This en- 
dowment of land encouraged state and 
local initiative and ensured the universal- 
ity of elementary education. Second- 
ary education, albeit much later, has 
also benefited from federal action. From 
1917 on, vocational and agricultural pro- 
grams in particular were stimulated by 
federal legislation. 

Action by the national government 
also served to introduce and foster pub- 
lic colleges and universities. The Ordi- 
nance of 1787 ordered that “not more 
than two complete townships be given 
perpetually for the purpose of a uni- 
versity.” This, in effect, made support 
for a state university one of the requi- 
sites for admission to the Union. Be- 
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ginning with Ohio in 1802 and Indiana 
in 1816 each new state received at least 
the minimum required by this act and 
thus proceeded to establish a state uni- 
versity. Later, the Morrill Act (estab- 
lishing the land-grant colleges) passed 
during Lincoln’s administration, set 
aside over eleven million acres of pub- 
lic land for a new kind of college which 
would prepare young people from the 
industrial and agricultural classes for the 
practical vocations of life. These col- 
leges reflected the national interest in 
the mechanical and scientific revolution 
occurring in both industry and agricul- 
ture. 

It must be remembered, especially by 
those who would have us believe that 
there is something unconstitutional about 
federal aid to education, that the Federal 
Government does have the power to tax 
and spend for all purposes that are in 
the general welfare. 


Osviousty, the history thus far reviewed 
is not all that there is in our national 
background pertinent to the present in 
higher education. There were “counter- 
vailing” influences which came to con- 
stitute “countervailing power” that 
limited the role of government in edu- 
cation, particularly higher education. 

At the very time this nation was being 
founded, these influences were imping- 
ing upon Anglo-American political phi- 
losophy. Owing to the Reformation and 
subsequent civil wars, political thinkers 
concluded that a separation of church 
and state was essential to domestic 
peace. Shortly thereafter, John Locke's 
philosophy was ubiquitously emphasiz- 
ing individualism and a limited role for 
government. Concurrently, the mer- 
cantilist economic philosophy was be- 
ing replaced by laissez faire. 

Locke, and later the French Encyclo- 
pedists, and Adam Smith, and still later 
such English classical economists as 
James and John Mill and Ricardo, com- 
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mingled these currents of political and 
economic philosophy to constitute the 
tide of political economy of the nine- 
teenth century. Darwin’s theories were 
soon thereafter popularized by the social 
philosopher Herbert Spencer; “natural 
selection” and “survival of the fittest” 
quickly buttressed these earlier doc- 
trines. They were easily propagated as 
political and social axioms by William G. 
Sumner and other great teachers of po- 
litical economy in the expanding indus- 
trial era of a lusty new America of the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century 
and the first quarter of the present one. 

Along with all this there was another 
major influence of quite a different kind. 
This was the Great Religious Awakening 
in eighteenth-century England. It had 
its impact upon nineteenth-century 
America and was not unrelated to the 
expanding industrial empires that were 
so nicely justified by the prevailing phil- 
osophical milieu. The so-called Awak- 
ening made Christian socialists out of 


some people and philanthropists out of 
others. 


Great fortunes were made by Vander- 


bilt, Rockefeller, Stanford, Eastman, 
Duke, and Harkness, to mention a few. 
The political and economic philosophy 
we have traced reinforced the business 
motivation of these men. But, the re- 
ligion of their youth heavily influenced 
what Andrew Carnegie called the 
“Gospel of Wealth” and the rich man’s 
responsibilities. They held a deep re- 
gard for love of one’s neighbor and the 
conviction that the world would grow 
better and better. Obviously, education 
would help to bring about this human 
progress. Philanthropy to higher edu- 
cation was one practical step they took. 

Examples of the educational out- 
growths of predominant political and 
economic thoughts and the Great Awak- 
ening are to be noted. One hundred and 
eighty out of 207 colleges established 
before the Civil War were church spon- 
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sored. Such notable institutions as Yale 
and Harvard assumed independence 
from government. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Leland Stanford Junior 
University, and the University of Chi- 
cago were founded. Others changed 
their names—Central University of 
Methodist Episcopal Church South and 
Trinity College, for example, became 
Vanderbilt and Duke. Hundreds of 
other colleges and universities, some of 
them public ones, enjoyed sizable benef- 
icences and endowment income that 
greatly supplemented income from stu- 
dents. 


Tue impact upon education of political, 
social, and economic thought and action 
did not end with the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. Recent decades also 
have had tremendous consequences for 
higher education. By way of a refresher 
course, to use academic jargon, let me 
review them. 

First, there was the Depression. One 
of its most significant effects was the de- 
velopment of a whole range of public 
services, some of them supplemental to 
what had been completely private ef- 
forts, and some entirely new. For ex- 
ample, social welfare had theretofore 
been essentially the responsibility of 
private charity. If government had been 
involved at all, it was in the peripheral 
responsibility of township, town, and 
county governments. It now became 
public responsibility in a large way, 
albeit administered for the most part by 
state and local units. 

Basic services to the indigent, the 
elderly, and unfortunate were instigated 
by substantial federal monetary induce- 
ments and accompanying federal stand- 
ards. These grants-in-aid were matched 
by the commonwealths and their subdi- 
visions. United States Public Health 
Service grants were in a like manner ex- 
tended. Public housing, first initiated 
as a stimulant to a depressed economy, 
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was extended into housing for uprooted 
defense workers as they were shifted to 
relocated and expanded war industries. 
The public housing concept has since 
been broadened into urban redevelop- 
ment in the postwar period. Again, a 
combination of federal, state, and local 
funds has been used. 

To mention war and the postwar 
period calls to mind the growth of our 
national defense establishment owing to 
hot and cold conflicts. This has greatly 
affected public budgets! Today, nearly 
70 percent of total governmental expend- 
itures are federal. At the time of my 
birth, the distribution was the other way 
around, with state and local govern- 
ments spending most of the public 
money and the Federal Government 
making less than a quarter of the public 
expenditures. 

This development, wherein the Fed- 
eral Government takes a great part of all 
the tax dollars, began about a quarter 
of a century ago. A peak, of course, 
was reached during the war; but the 
dominance of federal expenditures, in 
relation to those of state and local gov- 
ernments, has continued. It seems likely 
to go on. Expenditures for the Armed 
Forces, foreign aid, veterans, interest on 
war debt, and atomic energy constitute 
more than 85 percent of the federal 
budget. Depression-developed expend- 
itures of the Federal Government, such 
as social welfare programs and agricul- 
tural and ae resource subsidies, 


which worry conservative interests and 
large taxpayers, still constitute huge out- 
lays. But relatively, the latter are small 
burdens. 

These enlarged 


government, owing to depression and 


responsibilities of 


national security, have, of course, 
brought reactions from the taxpayer. 
Since 1930 they have had to pay almost 
three times as much of their income 
percentagewise into the public treas- 
uries, particularly the federal one. While 
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war-related expenditures are the real 
cause of their great burdens, and there 
seemingly is no escape from these out- 
lays, they vent their disgruntlement on 
other governmental services, largely 
those of a social nature. The heat of op- 
position to taxes is most keenly felt on 
the state and local levels. Any increases 
in expenditures for nondefense outlays 
are apt to be most bitterly opposed. 
The complaints are so loud that one 
would think that nondefense expendi- 
tures are responsible for a much larger 
proportion of the tax burden than can in 
fairness be attributed to them. 
Education, particularly higher edu- 
cation, is confronted in several ways by 
what might be called new realities of 
the tax dollar. It is at the state and local 


levels, where public higher education is 
primarily financed, that pressure against 
further taxation is strongest. The share 
of the state and local units of government 
in the taxpayers’ total payments has 
been reduced from over 75 percent in 


1932 to 27 percent in 1956. Education 
has been a governmental function in 
this country from the beginning; never- 
theless, there are taxpayers who intimate 
that further expenditure for education, 
particularly higher education, because it 
is in part private and in part a social 
service, is “welfare-statish” if not down- 
right socialistic. Most social services 
aside from education—because of their 
relationship to the older and voting citi- 
zens rather than to youth—have bested 
education in competition for the tax 
dollar. Old people vote; students don't. 

Higher education in 1920 and in 1930 
received a substantially higher percent- 
age of the state tax dollars than during 
the New Deal era or in the era of post- 
war prosperity. Further, higher educa- 
tion has not been favored with the in- 
centives afforded other services, like 
highways, by grants from the Federal 
Government which require state and 
local matching. 
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During the same period of time, social 
change, the position of the United States 
in world affairs, and resulting taxation 
have also had great impact upon inde- 
pendent colleges and universities. First, 
national income taxes were legalized by 
constitutional amendment. Then, the 
exigencies of war, depression, and war 
again accelerated the rate of progres- 
sive taxation. During this era, there was 
growing concern to redress inequality of 
income. This social philosophy joined 
with tax needs to bring about sub- 
stantial equality in individual income. 

There are today fewer rich families; 
fewer new fortunes are being accumu- 
lated. Consequently, endowments and 
single great benefactions of the Rocke- 
feller type are difficult to come by. 
Thus, while the old and reliable sources 
of support for private institutions have 
tended to atrophy, wartime public debt, 
postwar fiscal policies, and possibly the 
processes of collective bargaining have 
all contributed to inflation. The cost of 
what higher education must purchase is 
greater, while endowments have depre- 
ciated, particularly where holdings have 
not been shifted to common stocks. Of 
course, one cannot overlook higher edu- 
cation’s new income from annual giving, 
individual and corporate, and also in- 
come to a relatively few institutions 
from government research contracts and 
grants. More about this governmental 
largess later. 


WE nave thus far related social and eco- 
nomic history, and, indeed, military his- 
tory, to higher education. In writing for 
educators, it is not necessary to dwell 
at length on the key role of education in 
our modern society and the large respon- 
sibilities before it. However, in con- 
fronting these responsibilities, and the 
estimated $3.8 billion more per year that 
will be required to meet them, it is 
necessary to call upon educators to cor- 
rect the myopia that affects us all. Our 
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nearsightedness, owing to our devotion 
to the particular institution where we 
work, impairs our vision of the needs 
of higher education as a whole. 

We all know the essentiality of higher 
education to our society and its economic 
growth, to its defense, to its self-govern- 
ment, and to the health and happiness of 
individuals. We must enter upon a pro- 
gram of action guided by the “better 
angels of our nature.” 

But in discussions of the job facing 
higher education, one too-much-neg- 
lected subject relates to the key role of 
education beyond the baccalaureate de- 
gree and support for it. Perhaps in the 
great universities it is not so true, as I 
believe it generally to be, that graduate 
education is not sufficiently programmed 
and provided for as such. It is too often 
a by-product of undergraduate educa- 
tion, making the most of leftover space 
and leftover faculty energy and sustained 
by budgetary crumbs. 

Because of the inevitable high cost 
of graduate education, it seems almost 
certain that expanded and new graduate 
school programs, so desperately needed, 
must rest in most instances upon a large 
base of undergraduate enrollment. From 
large numbers of undergraduates sev- 
eral advantages accrue. They require 
large faculties. In turn, sizable faculties 

make possible and encourage a higher 
degree of specialization within each de- 
partment. 

In the years immediately ahead, the 
hiatus between the small college and 
the great university probably will be- 
come a much more yawning chasm. 
This is suggested by predictions about 
the availability for faculty positions of 
teachers with the doctorate. It has been 
predicted by informed authorities that 
by 1970 only 20 percent of the full-time 
teachers will have this one objective 
indicator of special competence. 

Those who know higher education well 
fully appreciate the unique contribution 
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made by those who have had their 
talents developed to the optimum 
through graduate education. I empha- 
size that it will not suffice to be con- 
cerned as a nation only about the ad- 
mittedly complex-enough problems of 
undergraduate education. Quite paren- 
thetically, I wonder if we can much 
longer have undergraduate education of 
real quality unless it is given in conjunc- 
tion with graduate teaching and re- 
search. A quality faculty seemingly 
will not otherwise be had. In short, 
more great universities are needed. 


THe IM™MeDIATE question is: how are 
we going to develop more great univer- 
sities, or at least furnish more quality 
higher education? There are many prob- 
lems involved, but basic to the solution 
of most of them is money. 

There have been, broadly speaking, 
two ideas put forth on how to get the 
needed money—from the students and 
from the government. 

The first has been promoted by some 
industrialists understandably confounded 
by the problems of corporate giving and 
popularized by Fortune, the ubiquitous 
Mr. Beardsley Ruml, and more recently 
by Professor Seymour Harris. It sug- 
gests that higher education, private and 
public alike, should charge students the 
full cost of that education. If this were 
done, the argument goes, universities 
and colleges could pay adequate salaries, 
maintain and enlarge plants, and other- 
wise operate in a businesslike way. A 
built-in incentive is claimed thereby for 
efficiency. Costs would be kept as low 
as possible, thus attracting students to a 
particular institution which contrived to 
offer the most for the price. Supposedly, 
education would be marketed a la Madi- 
son Avenue. Presumably, a baccalau- 
reate degree at University X might be 
pushed because it “teaches good like a 
university should.” 

This approach to financing higher edu- 
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cation evolves from the second great 
historical milieu we discussed: Lockian 
individualism, classical economics, and 
Darwinian principles of natural selec- 
tion and survival of the fittest. There is 
enough validity in the full-cost tuition 
plan to warrant its discussion. 

In times past American higher educa- 
tion through its professional schools has 
had some experience with self-support- 
ing and proprietary ventures. The po- 
tential earnings of doctors, dentists, and 
lawyers lured students. Yet, their self- 
supporting professional schools on the 
whole were shameful. Recall the sad 
condition of medical education when it 
was self-supporting and revealed for 
what it was by Abraham Flexner in 
1910. The health sciences achieved re- 
spectability on this side of the Atlantic 
only after student fees were richly sup- 
plemented by both public and private 
grants. 

If all higher education were to start 
de novo, the full-cost tuition principle 
might be a little more feasible, but not 
at this juncture in our history. With 
endowments distributed as unevenly as 
they are, and the happy results they 
have brought to a few institutions, in 
great faculties, accomplishments, and 
accumulated prestige, an inequitable 
situation exists. The full-cost tuition 
plan would not lead to the greater edu- 
cational strength in a greater number of 
institutions, which the country so much 
needs. The heavily endowed, renowned 
universities and colleges, which could 
afford to charge the most and whose 
present costs are high, have a built-in 
subsidy. They would have an oppor- 
tunity to rig tuition as their singular self- 
interest required. On the other hand, 
colleges that are poorest and often with 
small endowments and needing in- 
creased enrollment, to provide a truly 
sound education at something like an 
optimum per-student cost of instruction, 
would have to charge the highest fees. 
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They, for years to come, would have the 
least to offer in product. Furthermore, 
students who traditionally go to institu- 
tions lacking prestige and resources are 
commonly hard pressed financially. 

Admittedly, a corollary of high tui- 
tion has been the advocacy of scholar- 
ships offered under several different 
schemes. However conceived, there are 
weaknesses in the scholarship plans; one 
is the highly complicated procedure of 
evaluating relative need. This would 
necessitate a costly bureaucracy, each 
bureaucrat with a combination of the 
skills of a social worker and an internal 
revenue agent. 

Another scheme for the distribution 
of scholarship money is to give special 
consideration to taxpayers who are con- 
fronted with unusual costs in the educa- 
tion of their children. This approach is 
irresponsible governmentally. It takes 
money from the public purse, but not by 
responsible governmental authorities ap- 
propriating on the basis of relative needs 
of the country. It is hard to conceive, too, 
how such tax relief could be given under 
a progressive income-tax structure with- 
out giving greater advantage to those 
with high incomes, thus inverting the 
ability-to-pay theory of taxation. Further- 
more, to appropriate monies through tax 
forgiveness for education, worthy as it is, 
would be to open a kind of Pandora’s box. 
Other services might set forth equally ap- 
pealing claims. Tax revenue would be 
dissipated. Legislative bodies who are 
elected by the people must have ade- 
quate resources to finance functions in- 
dispensable to modern civilization. To 
appropriate, in effect, through tax deduc- 
tions is no way to determine whether 
the tax dollar brings a reasonable and 
to-be-expected return in services. 

Not only have the endowed institutions 
and their clientele had a built-in subsidy 
to tuition, but so also have publicly sup- 
ported ones. Psychologically, the full- 
tuition idea would not sit well with the 
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population in large areas of our country, 
such as the Middle West and the Far 
West. Citizens in such regions would 
be as shocked by the idea of paying, 
directly, the true cost of higher educa- 
tion as they would be to awaken some 
morning to find that all their roads were 
toll ones. 

One might, also, ask why higher edu- 
cation should be singled out for financ- 
ing on a cost-to-consumer basis. Hos- 
pitals, parks, museums, libraries, sym- 
phonies, and a host of other perhaps less 
socially and economically significant ac- 
tivities are supported either by appro- 
priations or by endowments, or through 
public giving—Red Feather and other- 
wise. Each boy scout or campfire girl 
should first begin to pay the true cost 
of membership. 

The full-cost tuition plan reveals a 
particular weakness when related to 
graduate education. The difference be- 
tween the charge to students and cost of 
the product received is greatest at the 
graduate school level. Fellowships, 
remission of fees, and subsidization of 
instructional cost by universities help 
bridge the enormous gap. With all this 
subsidy, graduate students are in short 
supply. The reason is obvious. The 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering who 
enters upon work for the doctorate, gives 
up, it is estimated, four years of earning 
and as much as $20,000. 

Admittedly, the lifetime earnings of 
the educated are more than are those 
without higher education. But they are 
not enough more to warrant the whole 
financial outlay being charged up to the 
student. This is especially true for 
graduate degree holders and for spe- 
cialists in some fields highly essential to 
civilization. In Russia, where in _phi- 
losophy and fact everything is for the 
benefit of society rather than the indi- 
vidual, the student because of his ex- 
pected contribution to society is not only 
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given a publicly supported education, 
but also a stipend while pursuing it! 

In summary, higher education does 
not lend itself to being sold to indi- 
viduals. 

We come now to Jefferson’s and Lin- 
coln’s public support approach to secur- 
ing the needed funds for higher educa- 
tion. Investment in individuals—and 
education is of this nature—is tradi- 
tionally in the public domain, a domain 
which has not been generally regarded 
with approval. Investment therein is 
quite as important to our industrial so- 
ciety, and in terms of net profit the 
actual return is far greater than invest- 
ment in refineries, steel furnaces, or dis- 
tillation plants. Incidentally, I do not 
want to be so barbarous as to suggest 
that the only claim for education lies in 
its material return. 

The nub of the solution is public 
funds for higher education. Tuition, 
endowment income, and annual giving 
by all present participants should in- 
crease to better support higher educa- 
tion, but public grants must also come 
in larger amounts from a system of taxa- 
tion which automatically takes a pro- 
rated share of increasing gross national 
income for public purposes to be dis- 
tributed in accordance with relative 
need. On such a basis, higher educa- 
tion will assuredly get its share if higher 
education itself has done its job in mak- 
ing wise leaders. 

There are three ways to allocate pub- 
lic funds for higher education. 

First, there might be an increase of 
appropriations—if need be, through 
governments, very possibly the national 
one—to enable public higher education 
to do an enlarged assignment. For the 
most part such aid should be extended 
to existing public institutions, rather 
than bringing into existence a whole 
host of junior colleges which, by reason 


of faculty shortages, will have difficul- 
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ties in offering higher education in the 
full sense of the word. ’ 

A second method of allocation is to 
continue and expand the pattern of re- 
lationships between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and higher education developed 
in the last fifteen years. The Federal 
Government is channeling well over a 
billion dollars a year into our colleges 
and universities. But the bulk of this 
federal aid, to quote the Carnegie 
Foundation summary on the subject, “is 
not ‘aid’ in any meaningful sense of the 
word, but rather a purchase of services 
by the government.” “. . . the money that 
changes hands is not ‘aid’ any more than 
the payment of a doctor's bill is ‘aid.’” 

One further weakness of this present 
pattern of disbursement is that insofar as 
_ there may be true benefit, it is not dis- 
tributed so as to strengthen all colleges 
and universities. A great part of the 
money distributed for the purchase of 
services goes to the support of a rela- 
tive few, and usually the strongest, of 
existing institutions. This is well illus- 
trated by the concentration of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation grants for 
graduate study in some of the institu- 
tional members of the Association of 
American Universities. In 1958-59, 43 
percent of the fellowships went to five 
institutions, 65 percent went to ten. 
Medical research funds are another case 
in point. Contract research and con- 
tract teaching follow the same pattern. 
The institutions that most need money, 
and possibly therefore federal help, to 
attain a highly respectable stature are 
the least likely to get it. 

From the standpoint of respon- 
sible government, multidepartmental ap- 
proaches such as are now scattered 
throughout the federal agencies are some- 
what disadvantageous. It is hard for the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
national government to be aware of all 
that is going on and to make sure that 
what is being done in all instances has 
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the same degree of fairness to both 
the government and higher education. 
Overhead on research is a prime ex- 
ample. Also, from the standpoint of 
the colleges and universities, it is in- 
creasingly difficult and time-consum- 
ing to approach the Federal Govern- 
ment. There is no office where there is 
assured responsibility and consideration 
of the sodibmne of higher education. 
This is in part higher education’s own 
fault. It has tended to ignore the United 
States Office of Education which po- 
tentially might have evolved as the 
needed focal agency. 

A third method of allocating govern- 
mental aid to higher education is sug- 
gested in ever so modest a way by the 
aid to graduate education which is to be 
extended to public and private institu- 
tions alike by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. 

The difference between public and 
private activity in any field as viewed 
at any given time in history is a product 
of many forces. Tradition, ideological 
preference, and social urgency all play a 
part. But toa great extent functions are 
shifted to governments because of social 
urgency and the fact that there is no al- 
ternative for public endeavor. This was 
seen in the depression period in the de- 
velopment of social security programs as 
governmental ones when private welfare 
agencies were overwhelmed. We may 
well be approaching a similar situation 
in view of the importance and magnitude 
of the tasks before higher education. 

American higher education is unitary 
in its purpose and, whether public or 
private, will, in the years ahead, have 
tremendous financial needs. Further- 
more, it is not so easy today to dis- 
tinguish between public and private col- 
leges and universities as some who 
would emphasize their diversity would 
have us believe. After all, the support 
of so-called private higher education is 
not strictly private. Such institutions 
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have always had governmental support 
through tax exemptions. Some private 
institutions, such as Cornell University, 
have certain of their programs com- 
pletely subsidized by public money. 
States like Maryland and Pennsylvania 
regularly appropriate funds to institu- 
tions predominantly private in character. 
Governmental funds for student housing 
have been made available to private as 
well as public institutions. On the other 
hand, state universities in Texas, Minne- 
sota, California, Michigan, and in my 
own State of Delaware—to mention but 
a few—have benefited from magnificent 
gifts for buildings, endowments, and spe- 
cial purposes. 

We are not lacking in tradition or ex- 
amples, either at home or abroad, of 
what machinery and attitudes are re- 
quired for government to appropriate 
funds for all higher education. If pub- 
lic money is to go to private institutions 
as well as public ones, however, our gov- 
ernmental system must not be perverted 
in the process. Our governments, 
whether local, state, or national, must not 
only be representative but also respon- 
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sible. An Anglo-Saxon rubric of respon- 
sible government, reiterated in sacred 
documents of free government, is that 
along with the granting of supply (“ap- 
propriations” in today’s language) goes 
responsibility for how the money is 
spent. To depart from this rubric, to 
give grants-in-aid to any function, in- 
cluding higher education, would in the 
long run defeat self-government as cer- 
tainly as would the further neglect of 
higher education. No one responsible 
for higher education and believing in its 
importance to the preservation of self- 
government would demand funds on his 
own terms. 

The reconciliation of freedom to au- , 
thority runs through every aspect of 
American life. To bring the govern- 
ment more largely into the support of 
higher education poses no new peril. 
It simply poses again the question: Are 
Americans capable of self-government? 
If the answer is to be an affirmative one, 
our colleges and universities must not 
be allowed to starve from lack of suf- 
ficient nourishment or be strangled by 
excessive governmental control. 
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HE enactment of a broad program of 

federal aid to education, the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, calling 
for an outlay of $887 million, represents 
still another of the partial and sporadic, 
yet rather impressive, instances of ac- 
ceptance of educational responsibility by 
the national government. It reflects the 
considerable concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment regarding educational problems 
and at the same time points up the con- 
tinuing lack of clarification of the role of 
this branch of our government in this 
field. That is, in the face of periodic and 
considerable financial contributions by 
the Federal Government, evinced by 
many earlier large-scale programs as well 
as by this newly initiated one, there re- 
mains no clear delineation of the role of 
the Federal Government, and the pat- 
tern of local and state control of public 
education continues to be the dominant 
one. 

Large appropriations have not led, to 
any important degree, to an extension of 
federal educational control. This re- 
mains one unique area in which con- 
trol has not followed upon the heels of 
fiscal outlays. Indeed federal legislation 
continues to forbid any serious infringe- 
ment by the national government upon 
state and local authority. 

This situation is not surprising in light 
of its historical development. The United 
States has almost always had public edu- 
cational control vested in state and local 
authority and has a long tradition of 


fear of centralizing such authority, gen- 
erally as well as in education. As a re- 
sult of the long-time existence of this pat- 
tern and the general success attributed 
to American education in the past, there 
has been nearly unanimous approval of 
this method of structuring our educa- 
tional institutions. It follows then that 
the only apparent alternative, federal 
control, is deemed undesirable. 


There has been only one period in 
American history when any serious possi- 
bility existed for a major modification of 
the Ameérican pattern of public educa- 
tional control. This occasion came dur- 
ing the period of the New Deal." Dur- 
ing this time, roughly the years 1933-43, 
there was an abrupt and striking exten- 
sion of the federal educational role. This 
experience offers an important case study 
of the whole problem of federal rela- 
tions to education—especially as it con- 
cerns the aspect of educational control 
and authority—and this may provide a 
useful perspective regarding these mat- 
ters. 

Before discussing this period, a brief 
account must be taken of developments 
in federal relations to education before 
1933. A precedent for positive action in 
providing federal aid had been well es- 


*The author has recently completed a doc- 
toral thesis at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, which is a study of federal relations 
to education during the New Deal period. 
The conclusions drawn herein represent several 
of the major findings of that thesis. 
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tablished by that year. This had come 
as a result of national land grants for 
public schools and aid for agricultural 
and vocational education. While impor- 
tant, this aid could not be deemed con- 
siderable. In the year 1930, for example, 
the Federal Government contributed less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the revenue 
receipts for public elementary and high 
schools.” 

Federal aid to institutions of higher 
learning, through support of the land- 
grant colleges, was relatively larger but 
still represented only 3.2 percent of all 
income received by these schools in 
1929-30." The meagerness of this aid 
clearly indicated the relatively unimpor- 
tant nature of the federal educational role 
and was the quite reasonable result of 
the long-time acceptance of a policy of 
assigning state and local governments the 
responsibility for education. 


This assignment had developed from 
a pattern which was set historically in 


the colonies and later perpetuated and 
legalized as a result of the nondelega- 
tion of this responsibility to the national 


government in the Constitution. Innu- 
merable attempts, begun in 1870 and con- 
tinuing through the early 1920's, to ob- 
tain relatively broad programs of fed- 
eral aid to education—broad, that is, in 
contrast to those measures that were en- 
acted which provided assistance to spe- 
cial areas of education—failed complete- 
ly. These failures pointed up an incon- 
sistency in congressional attitude and, 
more important, a persisting reluctance 


*Emery M. Foster, David T. Blose, and 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, “Statistics of State 
School Systems,” in U.S. Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1930-32, Bulletin 1933, No. 2 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1935), 
chap. i, p. 17. 

*U.S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1928-30, 
Bulletin 1931, No. 20 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1932), p. 335. 
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to assign the Federal Government any 
major educational responsibility. 

Nevertheless, while it could not be 
said that existing programs represented 
a conscious or consistent effort to in- 
crease the scope of federal educational 
activities, significant precedents for fed- 
eral educational involvement had been 
established which might very well have 
been enlarged upon. In addition, a 
rather convincing rationale for such ac- 
tivity had developed. It was periodi- 
cally noted in congressional arguments 
for this position in the period 1860-1933 
that it was becoming the historic role 
of the Federal Government to act to in- 
crease the scope and variety of educa- 
tional offerings and, at the same time, to 
work toward the better achievement of 
the ideal of equality of educational op- 
portunity. 

It is quite clear then that those fed- 
eral educational programs which were 
enacted in the period 1860-1933 did not 
involve any basic modification of the pat- 
tern of control and authority. These 
were essentially appropriation measures 
and their almost exclusive purpose was 
to stimulate advancement within spe- 
cifically defined educational areas. 

Driven to a very great effort to cope 
with a desperate economic situation, the 
New Deal initiated among its many new 
undertakings a series of precedent- 
shattering educational programs, which, 
collectively, brought about a major modi- 
fication in the pattern of education con- 
trol and authority. 

These included the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps; a sizable Public Works Ad- 
ministration program of educational 
building. construction; an extremely 
varied Works Progress Administration 
(later called the Work Projects Admin- 
istration) program which included a 
wide range of offerings in adult educa- 
tion, nursery schools, a school . lunch 
program, school repair and construction 
assistance, and a remarkably diverse 
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number of other educational activities; 
National Youth Administration programs 
which provided part-time employment 
(and, thus, scholarship assistance) to 
high school, college, and university stu- 
dents and an out-of-school youth work 
program. The New Deal programs 
sought to afford assistance in those areas 
in which recognized inadequacies or 
deficiencies existed while attempting to 
avoid duplicating offerings provided by 
existing institutional arrangements. 

An indication of the large scale of the 
New Deal programs may . gleaned by 
sampling some of the pertinent statistics. 
For example, the CCC enrolled an aver- 
age of about 300,000 young men each 
year during 1933-41; while the WPA’s 
varied educational activities employed 
only about 200,000 persons per year dur- 
ing the peak years of its existence, it 
created programs which involved mil- 
lions of individuals and led to an ex- 
penditure approaching $1,500,000,000 in 
eight years; about 70 percent of all new 
school buildings constructed in the years 
1933-39 were financed by the PWA, their 
total cost being $1,182,000,000; the NYA 
out-of-school work program afforded 
training opportunities for 2,677,000 indi- 
viduals at a cost of $467,000,000; the 
NYA college and graduate student work 
program aided 620,000 and the high 
school student work program assisted 
1,514,000 individuals. 

While a certain amount of authority 
was given state and local authorities in 
maintaining some aspects of some of 
these programs—for example, the NYA 
student work programs were maintained 
by the schools themselves with little in- 
terference—in general the Federal Gov- 
ernment retained control over these pro- 
grams. Thus, for example, the CCC 

* The failure to assign such control to educa- 
tors led to a split in the attitude of the profes- 
sion toward the New Deal. One group re- 
mained hostile throughout the period and 


worked either for an end to New Deal educa- 
tional activities or their transfer to state and 
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was entirely under the jurisdiction of a 
federal agency. So, too, was the out-of- 
school work program of the NYA. While 
both the PWA and WPA programs re- 
quired a high degree of cooperation with 
state and local authorities, basic control 
remained in the hands of the Federal 
Government. 

Although there were important short- 
comings and unhappy features in each 
of the various programs, there is little 
doubt that, on the whole, these programs 
were most successful. The period 
1933-43 was, therefore, one of consider- 
able educational progress. Educational 
advancement was expedited especially in 
the fields of adult, youth, and nursery 
education. The cultural or educational 
level of the American people, primarily 
among lower economic groups, was lifted 
markedly during these years. The 
achievements of the WPA activities 
were largely responsible for this devel- 
opment. The large amount of educa- 
tional experimentation which took place 
also brought noteworthy educational ac- 
— and advancement. 

e unique character of the educa- 
tional situation during the New Deal 
period may be seen best by noting that 
when one added to those arrangements 
already provided by the existing educa- 
tional system those provided by the great 
variety of federal programs, the net re- 
sult was probably the most diverse and 
readily accessible educational offering 
ever achieved in the United States. In- 
deed, in a very real sense, this period 
more than any other in American history 


probably most closely approached the 


local control; the other supported federal con- 
trol on the basis of continuing need and be- 
cause it did not consider that the sharing of 
educational authority by the national govern- 
ment created a dangerous or undesirable situa- 


tion. The National Education Association was 
the leading anti-New Deal educational organi- 
zation and the American Youth Commission 
was the leading pro-New Deal educational 
organization. 
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realization of true equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

To this must be added the very im- 

rtant consideration that the dangers 
widely alleged to be inherent in the 
delegation of educational authority and 
control to the Federal Government 
simply did not materialize. Fears that 
serious damage to basic freedoms and 
democratic rights would necessarily re- 
sult proved unfounded. 

No “parallel system of education,” a 
frequent charge directed at the total 
New Deal program, was established, but, 
rather, a new educational pattern 
evolved, albeit without any clear ac- 
knowledgment of such a desire or pur- 
pose by New Deal leaders. The pattern 
included the usual state and locally 
financed and maintained programs, some 
of which received federal assistance; 
programs calling for cooperative func- 
tioning and financing by state, local, and 
federal sources; and federally financed 
and operated programs. The successful 
functioning of this over-all and inter- 
related arrangement, despite conflicts 
and uncertainties, provided an excellent 
argument for the efficacy of modifying 
the traditional pattern of dominant state 
and local educational control. 

To be sure, much of the effective- 
ness of the New Deal’s educational work 
came from the availability of funds 
which in the hands of the regularly con- 
stituted educational authorities would 
also have been put to excellent use. There 
is little question, however, that the re- 
sults would hardly have been the same 
as those which ensued under the New 
Deal for there was in the Roosevelt pro- 
gram a flexibility, a willingness to ex- 
periment, imagination and creativity not 
normally found in educational undertak- 
ings. Perception of educational short- 
comings led to the attempt of practical 
solutions which could not have come 
within the purview of traditional educa- 
tors. Indeed the very initiation of the 
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New Deal programs pointing up more 
than a few educational deficiencies fol- 
lowed by the manifest success achieved 
by these programs reflected badly, in 
the eyes of many, upon the ability of 
state and local educational leadership to 
have realized similar results in the past. 
Clearly, the question raised was why had 
not this same kind of effort, this same 
kind of intelligence, energy, and imagi- 
nation been displayed in the ranks of 
the regularly constituted educational 
authorities? 

The educational programs of the New 
Deal were generally well accepted by 
the public and much of the educational 
profession, especially during the period 
1933-39. As a result of this opinion and 
the wide acknowledgment that the Fed- 
eral Government had initiated valuable 
new programs, especially the CCC and 
NYA, the possibility arose that some of 
these activities might become permanent 
parts of an expanded federal establish- 
ment. 

However, the passage of time brought 
about a serious weakening of New Deal 
political strength, an eventual sharp eco- 
nomic recovery, spurred by the outbreak 
of war in Europe, and, finally, entry into 
World War II. These combined to limit, 
and then end, whatever possibility may 
have existed for making permanent any 
of the major educational programs. As 
a result, by 1943 the first large-scale in- 
volvement of the Federal Government in 
the actual administration and manage- 
ment of educational activities came to 
an end. 

In spite of the passage of important 
federal aid measures in the post-World 
War II years, there has been no return 
to the precedent of federal administra- 
tion and control of educational programs 
set up under the New Deal. In recent 
vears federal aid acts have once again 
been essentially appropriation measures. 
Federal responsibility, evinced by large 
monetary appropriations, remains limited 
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to the provision of financial resources for 
the purpose of aiding state and local 
authorities in meeting specific educa- 
tional deficiencies. 

On the basis of past experience and 
present and what appear to be future 
educational needs, this would seem to be 
an unfortunate strait jacket in which to 
have placed ourselves if we are to deal 
with our problems effectively. Past ex- 
perience has shown that we can use the 
instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish and maintain educa- 
tional programs, to provide direction, 
leadership, and needed control in main- 
taining and raising standards and achiev- 
ing desired ends. 

Past experience, as illustrated herein 
in the case of the New Deal experience 
and as can also be shown in other ex- 
amples of federal participation in edu- 
cation, indicates that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be able to expedite educa- 
tional advancement both through large 
monetary appropriations and by some 
varying measure of control, somewhat 


along the lines followed during the New 
Deal.” 


* One example which helps to verify this con- 
clusion is found in a study of the federal ad- 
ministration of Public Law 874 which provided 
aid in the maintenance and operation of edu- 
cational facilities in areas affected by federal 
activities. Sperber found that no serious prob- 
lem regarding federal control had arisen. His 
study indicates that federal aid need not lead 
to federal control if programs are carefully 
drawn up and administered by officials, pref- 
erably educators or former educators “who 
have intimate knowledge of the needs of the 
schools.” Sperber also found that federal aid 
did not lead to any loss of local initiative. 
See Robert I. Sperber, “An Analysis of the 
Potential Control Factors in Public Law 874” 
(Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957), especial- 
ly pp. 7-8 and 84-99. 

For a detailed exposition of an argument to 
the effect that the present educational ad- 
ministrative arrangement has left schools “pow- 
erless to solve many problems” and that greater 
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Present needs, such as the need to in- 
crease the quality and quantity of scien- 
tific and technical training, as well as to 
improve the caliber of our over-all edu- 
cational arrangements, the need fully to 
realize the ideal of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, and, perhaps, the 
need to achieve a better application of 
the Supreme Court decision regarding 
segregation, also seem to demand a more 
dynamic federal assertion of responsi- 
bility and concern. Finally, future de- 
velopments seem to point to the need 
for the increasing establishment and 
maintenance of more and more complex 
and higher quality educational arrange- 
ments. 


The necessity for this apparently pro- 
digious future educational effort would 
seem to make essential the modification 
of our traditional pattern of education in 
the direction of greater flexibility in 
structuring educational arrangements 
and in sharply increasing the role of the 
Federal Government in providing direc- 
tion and leadership as well as huge 
financial outlays. This development need 
not be the object of grave misgivings. 
While, to be sure, there are risks to be 
run, our past and present seem to offer 
good evidence and much confidence that 
we can very well achieve vital national 
purposes, including educational pur- 
poses, democratically and effectively 
through federal action. We can do this 
without fear of diminishing the achieve- 
ment of high ideals in the American 
democracy. 


federal participation, bringing with it a con- 
siderable degree of federal control, is neces- 
sary to educational progress, see Dawson W. 
Hales, Federal Control of Public Education 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1954), espe- 
cially pp. 88, 103-5, and 121-22. 





A Larger Task for the American College 


EDWARD D. EDDY, JR. 


HaT is the college's responsibility 

for character development? How 
is it related to the professed aim of in- 
tellectual development? What positive 
and negative influences now operate on 
the campus? In what direction should 
the colleges be moving to meet increas- 
ing demands for education for both com- 
petence and conscience? 

Last year three of us, under the spon- 
sorship of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, set out to find answers to these 
questions.’ We concentrated our atten- 
tions on twenty colleges and universities 
representing all the major types and 
sizes. Geographically they were located 
in seventeen states from California to 
New England. 

Two of the “investigators” were recent 
college graduates who spent their time 
on each campus living with the students 
and participating as much as possible in 
the experience of campus life. Through 
observations and interviews we _ at- 
tempted to assess the contribution which 
the colleges are making and could make 
to consistent excellence in character as 
well as intellect. Our conclusion: great 
potential but, so far, little accomplish- 
ment. The approach is too scattered to 
be effective. 

As a result of our conversations with 
thousands of students and faculty mem- 
bers across the country and of our ob- 
servations of college life, we isolated the 


*This article draws heavily on the experi- 
ence of the author and his assistants, James S. 
Yakovakis and Mary Louise Parkhurst, in the 
study of character influences in American col- 
leges. The full report has been published by 
the Council under the title The College Influ- 
ence on Student Character. 


more important influences for good and 
for ill. 


Does the college expect enough? 


We found, first of all, that what the 
college expects of its student is an im- 
portant initial determinant of what the 
student actually gains from his educa- 
tion. This level of expectancy is not con- 
fined to academic work but permeates 
the living unit, the social life, and all 
else that comprises the collegiate experi- 
ence. As one student told us, “Where I 
find weakness, I take advantage of it; 
but where I find strength, I respect it.” 

But does the college expect enough? 
We don’t think so. On only a handful of 
campuses which we visited did many stu- 
dents claim that they were performing 
to their full capacity. Those with whom 
we talked admitted readily that they 
were not working hard enough. From 
California to New England the topic of 
campus conversations was student apa- 
thy. A faculty member gave us this 
definition: “Apathy is another way of 
describing the attitude that registers su- 
perficial or studied indifference. The 
unfortunate result is satisfaction with 
mediocrity.” To anyone concerned with 
“courageous and imaginative leadership,” 
it should be evident that mediocrity in 
any form is corrosive to excellence in 
both intellect and character. 

Student acknowledgment of the lack 
of challenge in college work takes many 
forms. Last spring, for instance, two 
hundred student leaders at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin petitioned the president 
and faculty for a raise in standards. The 
petition said, “In some cases this means 
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simply requiring more work; in many 
more it means emphasizing an improved 
quality of work and an intelligent, ana- 
lytical approach to the subject matter.” 
Though dissatisfaction is seldom this or- 
ganized, individuals often find ways to 
make it known. One student on another 
campus reported to us: “In one of my 
classes the students agreed we weren't 
working hard enough. The treatment was 
superficial. We ganged up on the prof 
and shot so many questions at him that 
he had to go back and take a second 
look at his own knowledge as well as 
his method.” 

This is a situation of no small im- 
portance in the production of leaders. If 
the student is to value his learning, he 
must not receive it too easily. A dean 
told us, “The ‘goof-off who gets by 
through cramming is one who has never 
learned the basic fact that he is only 
cheating himself by being satisfied with 
less than what he could have derived 
from full-time and thorough immersion 
in his subject matter.” 

The student should have the experi- 
ence of exacting and sometimes exhaust- 
ing work. Mediocrity, if allowed to per- 
sist, has unfortunate consequences for all 
that he does. It means ease, not educa- 
tion, and no education should be easy. 
A primary task of the college in edu- 
cating leaders, therefore, is to inspire 
the student to move out from his once- 
narrow confines into challenges which re- 
quire the best of his many talents. The 
experience may reveal to the student 
both his strengths and his weaknesses, 
an important lesson which the college 
could teach more often to both over- 
confident and underconfident young peo- 
ple. 

The level of expectancy in a college 
is established and maintained primarily 
through the faculty. We found, for in- 
stance, that the student who admits to 
cheating will admit as readily to spe- 
cific instances in which he would not con- 
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sider a dishonest act because of the at- 
titude of the professor. “That man,” we 
were told by one student who mirrored 
his counterparts, “expects so much of 
himself and of me that I'd never let him 
down.” 


What about the teacher? 


In this and other ways the great ma- 
jority of students spoke frequently and 
freely of the impact on their lives of 
the good teacher. Mere teaching by it- 
self is no guarantee of a positive reac- 
tion. Only to certain qualities in the 
man and his method do students re- 
spond positively. To give an example, 
students value far more highly the fac- 
ulty member who is willing to make 
known his own stand. Students are quick 
to reject the pretense of complete objec- 
tivity. One student leader complained, 
“We're called ‘the silent generation,’ but 
can you really blame us? We've studied 
under those who often make a fetish of 
silence.” 

Another measure of the teacher’s im- 
pact appears to lie in his desire and then 
in his ability to pass on to others some 
of his own passionate interest. If the stu- 
dent sees a man enlivened and enriched 
by his commitment, the student himself 
is enlivened and enriched. A faculty 
member of many years commented, “The 
assumption of the teacher is that inter- 
est in truth is presently locked in every 
human being; and that it will respond 
to any genuine presentation of the real 
article.” 


And the courses of study? 


The rigidity of the curriculum and the 
lasting impact of tradition on the struc- 
ture and content of teaching were fre- 
quently condemned by both students and 
faculty members. A junior observed, 
“After taking all these courses, I really 
hope my education is going to add up 
to something. Right now it’s a dab and 
a dribble. Many of my courses really 
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make sense, and I get excited about 
them. But others—well, they just don’t 
offer me anything but a few more cred- 
its toward the degree.” 

No curricular organization can be suc- 
cessful without the basic ingredient of 
student interest and enthusiasm. When 
a student told us, “I just can’t get excited 
about this course,” it meant to us that 
he would respond with only the mini- 
mum necessary to get by. We found 
freshmen particularly unhappy with the 
work they were asked to undertake. 
Most colleges fail badly to recognize the 
importance of the freshman year in gain- 
ing and holding student interest. Unless 
the student becomes invulved at this 
point, later efforts to arouse his enthu- 
siasm will meet with far less success. 

Wherever we traveled we encountered 
honest yearning among both students 
and faculty members for some intellec- 
tual rationale which is not available in 
the usual hop-skip-and-jump curriculum. 
Some felt that the best solution lies in 
greater depth; others wen vociferous on 
the need to relax traditional subject-mat- 
ter boundaries. Only a few mentioned a 
completely fresh start. 

Though many students enjoy the ex- 
perience of delving deeply and system- 
atically into a particular subject, they 
still want that subject to reflect a larger 
relevancy and _ usefulness. Whether 
through depth or synthesis, disciplined 
enlargement of knowledge, related to the 
student and underscoring broad prin- 
ciples, can make a decisive contribution 
to the development of wise leaders. 


The student views religion 


Many of the students with whom we 
talked were deeply introspective. They 
wanted, sometimes with great eagerness, 
a frame of reference for their lives ahead. 
This, however, did not necessarily mean 
a religious frame. 

For the most part the practical-minded 
student, living in a pragmatic world, 
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views religion as a mysterious abstrac- 
tion—something vaguely attractive but 
not well understood. We found no reli- 
gious revival in progress. On the other 
hand, we found few students to be anti- 
religious. The approach is intellectual, 
with the eager request that religion be 
open to the same kind of scrutiny ap- 
plied to other fields. 

Students do not respond to empty mor- 
alizing. They will not commit themselves 
until they have found what they con- 
sider to be adequate grounds for com- 
mitment. Every other realm of man’s 
searching and questioning is treated 
with respectability, integrity, and disci- 
pline. Students seek no more than this in 
appraising man’s relationship to God. 

In many cases we found that the 
church has neglected badly the college 
student. It has failed to offer opportuni- 
ties for religious exploration in keeping 
with the collegiate environment. Its sup- 
port of the college chaplain and reli- 
gious worker is niggardly in comparison 
with that given to comparable parishes 
in the noncollege world. 


A mode of association 


The task of a deliberate education of 
leaders is no simple one. It must include 
within its scope all that happens to the 
student on a campus. The words of 
Woodrow Wilson put the college com- 
munity to an important test: 


My plea then is this, that we now delib- 
erately set ourselves to make a home for the 
spirit of learning; that we reorganize our col- 
leges on the lines of this simple conception, 
that a college is not only a body of studies 
but a mode of association. . . . It must be- 
come a community of scholars and pupils— 
a free community but a very real one, in 
which democracy may work its reasonable 
triumphs of accommodation, its vital proc- 
esses of union. 


The modern college will have to strive 
mightily to become such a mode of as- 
sociation. The attitudes, the surround- 
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ings, the extra activities, the manners 
and morals of a campus must be mobi- 
lized for the purpose, lest in their own 
way they proceed to stimulate or stultify 
the academic endeavor. 

In many cases the important setting 
of student standards remains a group 
process among the students. We encount- 
ered relatively few students who profess 
to maintain or even hope to maintain 
individually held values. Students adopt 
their habits of thought and action from 
the group which happens to be closest 
to them. In the residential college these 
are the friends located in a dormitory 
or fraternity. In the commuting college 
it may be both the family and the home- 
town gang. 

Not all students, of course, are ready 
to accept what the group insists upon. 
But those who want to rebel complain 
that the society around them discourages 
individual inquiry. An editorial in one 
campus newspaper commented: 


We are the antiseptic generation. We 
have grown up protected from the germs 
of extremism which had given our elders a 
case of intellectual gout. For us history is 
a study only of the past; greatness today is 
not our necessity. Therefore, we concen- 
trate on “life adjustment” which helps us 
rid ourselves of the little idiosyncrasies of 
which greatness is made. [Malcontentism] 
is as great a sin as adultery and probably 
more often punished. But somewhere in 
the back of our minds we know that this 
protection is but a flimsy wrap. We want 
to know more, hear more, do more, think 
more, but our society neither encourages 
nor rewards those who inquire. 


Student 


relationships 
members frequently help to counteract 


with faculty 


the influence of exclusively student 
groups. Unfortunately, however, faculty 
contact beyond the classroom—in insti- 
tutions both large and small—is often 
limited to pleasant social interruptions in 
the daily schedule. Faculty members 
pour and sip at teas; they chaperone par- 
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ties; but neither they nor the students 
actively seek much opportunity for genu- 
ine give-and-take beyond the classroom. 

The right campus climate capitalizes 
also on the education of students by stu- 
dents. The free exchange of ideas and 
the opportunity to test one’s self in rela- 
tion to others of the same age and in- 
terests are essential to the growth of the 
leader. The student’s entire outlook may 
change, and he may become far more 
receptive to the processes and possibili- 
ties of education, if the environment pro- 
vides the conditions for gaining the re- 
spect of others as well as respect for 
others. 

We noted also that the attitude of men 
students toward women and the women 
toward men can either encourage or ne- 
gate much of what happens on the cam- 
pus. For example, we came across seri- 
ous unhappiness and unrest in several 
colleges which enroll only members of 
one sex and which are fairly isolated so 
that there is little chance for mingling 
with the opposite sex. As a student com- 
mented, “The lack of girls around here 
is a strangely disturbing factor. The guys 
have nothing to do, so they go drinking. 
They live for the week ends when they 
can ride off in their cars to a women’s 
college.” From their table conversations 
and the small talk in the dormitories, we 
agreed that they did, indeed, live for the 
week ends. 

Other factors are important, too. The 
design and functioning of dormitories, 
for instance, are often a key to what takes 
place within the structure. Most college 
dormitories can be characterized as 
three-story, small hotels designed for 
transient occupancy. Happily many col- 
leges are attempting to break this pattern 
and to build structures which do have 
some relationship to the academic 
process. 

The fraternity, however, remains a 
strange anomaly. It is so close to what 
the college often seeks in an ideal liv- 
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ing unit—small in size, closely knit, and 
a unit of total education with special 
responsibility for campus leadership. Po- 
tentially it offers the opportunity for a 
sound balance between group idealism 
and individually held values. On most 
campuses, however, the fraternity sys- 
tem has been allowed to become a strong 
drag on the educational process. The ex- 
tent to which many fraternities have be- 
come isolated islands is revealed in the 
comment of one member who told us, 
“They're always trying to reform frater- 
nities. Why don’t they leave us alone? 
This house is the only place on the cam- 
pus where I can be my grubby old self.” 


An equal amount of conscience 
and heart 


In summary, we conclude that excel- 
lence of character in the educated man 
depends upon a more searching, more 
challenging, more strenuous collegiate 
experience in totality. The elements in 
the campus community which encourage 
character formation are those which also 
encourage excellence in learning. The 
obligation of the college implies not 
abandonment but intensification of its 
primary purpose. 

Each institution in our society, includ- 
ing notably the family and the church, 
makes a contribution to character en- 
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richment. The college has a special role 
to play. It can encourage a perceptive 
re-examination of the student’s values, 
following the Socratic theme that the 
unexamined life is not worth human liv- 
ing. In this way, education becomes more 
than mere enlargement of knowledge; it 
offers the potentiality of leading to wis- 
dom as the step beyond knowledge. 

We found that the American college 
student, beneath a facade of cynicism in 
strange combination with buoyant op- 
timism, is ready to be challenged. This 
generation of students may be silent at 
times and most loquacious at other times, 
“beat” one moment and out to beat the 
world the next, self-satisfied and fright- 
ened, but it is, by and large, aware of 
its growing pains and not particularly 
reticent about discussing them. If the 
stimulus is right, the student will re- 
spond. Without the right stimulus, how- 
ever, he will drift and finally moor in 
the haven which immediately appears 
most attractive. 

Over fifty years ago William Jewett 
Tucker told Dartmouth students, 


Be not content with the commonplace in 
character any more than with the common- 
place in ambition or intellectual attainment. 
Do not expect that you will make any last- 
ing or very strong impression on the world 
through intellectual power without the use 
of an equal amount of conscience and heart. 
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ELEANOR O. MILLER 


W: ARE now able to measure many 
of the nonacademic changes oc- 
curring in college students over the 
four-year period. Our tools for measure- 
ment are clinical tests, and we can 
demonstrate that individually measured 
characteristics do change throughout the 
college experience. We can iow how 
they change. Our investigation at IIli- 
nois College is only a pilot study, but we 
could use such measures with selected 
freshmen as a guide toward making those 
changes we consider desirable. 

We began our study at Illinois College 
by asking the question: Just what does a 
college education in one small, church- 
related, liberal arts college really do to 
boys and girls? With a small grant from 
the James McKeen Cattell Fund we gave 
a battery of clinical tests to fifty fresh- 
men, randomly selected from about three 
times that number of freshmen entering 
Illinois College in the fall of 1954. These 
tests were then locked away and repeated 
in the spring of 1958 to those seniors of 
our original group who were about to be 
graduated. This is a report of that in- 
vestigation. 

Twenty years ago at this same college 
we asked the same question. By means 
of the usual personnel type of question- 
naire completed by all entering fresh- 
men in 1933 and again by the graduating 
seniors in 1937 we discovered changes 
in vocational and subject interests, extra- 
curricular participation, biographical 
data, and the like. This was very super- 
ficial information, and we came to a con- 
clusion similar to that of many such 
studies of that day; namely, that the col- 
lege does not change the student except 


in academic ways. It merely intensifies 
the characteristics which each student 
brings to college with him. Like many 
such superficial conclusions, it was only 
partly right. We were not, even at that 
time, satisfied with our answers, but we 
had no other way to find answers twenty 
years ago. 

Philip E. Jacob asked such questions 
and in 1957 published his answers in 
Changing Values in College.’ The tools 
used in the studies he reports included 
an Inventory of Beliefs, student ques- 
tionnaires, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values,’ essays, autobiographies, 
and opinion surveys. The conclusions 
are reported in the normative way; that 
is, what most students believe to be of 
value. In general, Jacob concludes that 
“American college students today tend 
to think alike, feel alike and believe 
alike” (page 14), regardless of where 
they go to college or what they study. 

In spite of the importance of Jacob's 
study and his own conservative evalua- 
tion of its worth, we are dissatisfied with 
his conclusions. We are aware of the 
ease with which students may record 
their beliefs on such questionnaires in 
ways which they think the examiners 
want them to be recorded. We are aware 
of the difficulty many students experi- 
ence in even discovering their own be- 
liefs. We are aware of the dangers in- 
herent in such a normative approach. 

We can illustrate this final point with 
a simple illustration from our own data. 
In addition to our battery of clinical 
tests, we also gave the Allport-Vernon- 

* New York: Harper & Bros. 

* Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 
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Lindzey Study of Values to our students 
as freshmen and again as seniors. In 
1954 for a random group of twelve 
freshmen, we obtained the following 
scores for “religious values”: 43, 29, 36, 
37, 36, 54, 54, 51, 39, 41, 38, 43, with an 
average of 41.75. In 1958, as seniors, 
these same individuals, listed in the 
same order, obtained scores of, respec- 
tively, 27, 27, 52, 48, 43, 55, 42, 32, 50, 
53, 41, 29, with an average of 41.57. The 
change in the average values of the 
group, then, is an insignificant decrease 
of only .18 points, and even for this tiny 
group our conclusions would be quite 
similar to those cited by Jacob. They 
would bear out our own earlier conten- 
tion of 1938 that college makes little 
change in students’ religious interests. 
Jacob's further conclusions (pages 


55-56) on this point should be examined 
carefully. 

But now let us examine individual 
cases in our small group. Looking back 


to the specific scores obtained in 1954 
and 1958, we can see wide and significant 
variations in individual changes al- 
though the average change is nearly 
zero. These individual changes may be 
indicated as a plus change when the re- 
ligious value scores increased from 1954 
to 1958 and as a minus change when it de- 
creased over that period. The changes, 
then, given in the same order as the 
previous scores, are, respectively, —16, 
—2, +16, +11, +7, +1, —12, —19, 
+11, +12, +3, —14. Although, as in- 
dicated above, the average of the group 
differed little at these two periods, the 
individual scores in certain cases changed 
considerably. Finding the difference of 
the averages or the average of the dif- 
ferences completely obscures such indi- 
vidual changes. It is simply not true, as 
many investigators of normative data 
have suggested, that changes in values 
as indicated by the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey measures from freshman to 
senior years are insignificant. We must 
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include the fact that for individual stu- 
dents the differences may be very great. 
Jacob recognizes this fact in at least one 
summary statement (page 12). 

Although we do find changes, we 
must be cautious in assigning causes. 
Perhaps the changes are due to a devel- 
opmental process within students, per- 
haps to the college experience, perhaps 
to out-of-college experiences. Perhaps 
they are only the inevitable result of a 
forced choice questionnaire in which 
some one value must change if another 
one changes. 

The studies reported by Jacob, in 
spite of their shortcomings, are certainly 
one more step toward answers to our 
basic questions. We believe we have 
taken an additional step. 

From the freshmen entering Illinois 
College in 1954 we selected fifty stu- 
dents, about a third of the total group. 
Our selection was random except that 
we included in our group the same pro- 
portion of men to women, about 8 to 1, 
which occurred in the total freshman 
group. In the spring of 1958 we re- 
tested all students of our original group, 
12 individuals, who had remained at 
Illinois College for four years and were 
to be graduated in June. 

For such individual testing we aban- 
doned all group tests except the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, 
already described. We used a recom- 
mended abbreviated Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale, Form II." This battery includes 
the following tests: Digit Span, Similari- 
ties, Block Design, and Digit Symbol. 
Our second test was the Rorschach 
Method of Personality Diagnosis,“ which 
uses the well-known ink blots and was in- 
terpreted by two psychologists of skill 
and experience. We used the Machover 
Personality Projection in the Drawing of 
the Human Figure* and two Thematic 

* New York: Psychological Corporation, 1947. 


“New York: World Book Co., 1942. 
* Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1949. 
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Apperception Test pictures,” interpreted 
as described in The Achievement Mo- 
tive by McClelland and others.’ 

In our report here we are referring less 
to any personality evaluation which 
could be made by these tests than to the 
changes discovered over four years. The 
use of such clinical tests can be valuable 
for both purposes. We must emphasize, 
however, the highly individual nature of 
these test results. It is very difficult for 
many of us to get away from the norma- 
tive point of view. Immediately we ask 
what kinds of changes on any test most 
of these students show. “Most” in our 
small group has no significance. We 
wonder if “most” in a much larger group 
really has the significance sometimes 
attributed to it. All, or each member, of 
our group showed changes over the four- 
year period and no two of them in the 
same way. 

By citing some of our case studies we 
can show the individual results of our 
study and some of the data obtained. 
We are avoiding technical expressions 
as far as possible, but anyone familiar 
with these tests can readily understand 
the test responses which lie beneath our 
general interpretations and conclusions. 

Student A, our first subject, showed de- 
cided oppositional traits even when he 
came to college. He was inclined to direct 
this opposition against environmental 
objects, including people. During his 
college years this oppositional tendency 
increased tremendously but he became 
less likely to blame other people for his 
frustrations. Outwardly, therefore, he 
seemed less aggressive. He never went 
so far as to turn his aggressiveness in 
upon himself but only became less cer- 
tain and less positive. (To the initiated, 
this is an interpretation of S scores on 

* Cambridge, 
Press, 1948. 

*™New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. 


Mass.: Harvard University 
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the Rorschach and a change in the C 
and M ratio. ) 

Student A was very positive in his in- 
terests when he came to college and par- 
ticularly eager to dominate others. He 
retained this eagerness but he became 
less positive. A’s TAT stories showed a 
strong achievement motive in 1954. By 
1958 this had disappeared. He became 
much more impersonal, as if he had 
learned how to stand aside and look on 
without becoming personally involved. 
Anxiety, as reflected in his Figure Draw- 
ings, decreased over the four years al- 
though his concern with large-scale ideas 
persisted. Whereas the drawings faced 
to the right in 1954, they faced to the 
left in 1958, suggesting a distinct change 
in viewpoint. 

Four years made a difference with 
Student A. He became less sure of him- 
self, more outwardly conforming, more 
inwardly deviant. His approach to life 
became less personal and his interests 
more specific, although not so positive. 
He learned to think more but to care 
less. His intelligence level remained 
high; his emotional reactions were less 
evident and more controlled. 

Student B gives a very different pic- 
ture from this first case. She, too, 
showed oppositional traits as a freshman, 
but her opposition was directed in- 
wardly, against her own real or fancied 
deficiencies. This opposition increased 
considerably during her college years 
but its direction changed to the environ- 
mental circumstances. As shown by her 
Figure Drawings, much of B’s anxiety 
disappeared and she learned to “stand 
up” to her problems instead‘ of taking 
things as they came. She lost much of 
her intense preoccupation with older 
people and began to relate herself to her 
age contemporaries. She gained many 
more esthetic and cultural interests. Her 
high intelligence became more useful to 
her as she lost her anxiety and as her 
drive toward achievement increased. 
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College life for her brought, or helped to 
bring, about a change from an anxious 
introverted freshman to a competent out- 
turning graduate. This change is a 
measurable one. 

It is difficult to select cases to include 
here; each one of them is distinct and in- 
teresting in its particular way. A third 
student, C, is included because he corre- 
sponds somewhat to that prototype of 
previous studies in which the intensifica- 
tion of early traits seems to be the major 
outcome of college experiences. C be- 
gan as a very “proper” freshman, but his 
oppositional traits increased somewhat 
during his college years and were 
directed to both inner and environ- 


mental circumstances. He is now a 
much stronger personality and he con- 
tinues to be a well-adjusted one. He has 
gained in religious interests and he has 
lost some of his earlier interest in mak- 
ing money. His achievement is stronger 
today and has a stronger personal con- 


trol. 

These three cases illustrate the meas- 
urable nature of changes which occur 
during the college period. Such a study 
could be expanded into a controlled 
study utilizing the familiar “paired com- 
parisons” or “matched pairs” method, 
whereby pairs of similar high school 
graduates could be studied individually 
over a four-year period in which one 
goes to college and the other does not, 
or where the two have different kinds 
of college experience. We might also 
gather more and more such clinical 
studies and eventually discover general 
laws, as is being done in other clinical 
fields. Higher education today is too 
important for us to deal with it only in 
terms of masses or groups of students. 
Although a small college seems a more 
likely place for individual studies, they 
are not impossible in the largest univer- 
sity. 

A progress report of a project begun 
in 1952 is reported by Nevitt Sanford 
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and others in “Personality Development 
During the College Years.”* This is a 
sort of macrocosm to our microcosm, as 
far as the magnitude of studies is con- 
cerned! Hundreds of Vassar girls, over 
a succession of years, were given a 
battery of tests of the questionnaire type. 
But many of them were also personally 
interviewed, giving the individual value 
to the study which we also claim for our 
own. Sanford suggests that such a study 
points the way to “large-scale experi- 
ments in education” (page 65). 

Such studies as these might ultimately 
help to answer the questions raised by 
T. R. McConnell in his report on “The 
Diversification of American Higher Edu- 
cation: A Research Program.” * Primarily 
his report is concerned with studies of 
the distribution of intellectual ability 
among students in different kinds of in- 
stitutions, but it also mentions some of 
the fragmentary reports on nonintellec- 
tual factors such as values and attitudes. 
The results of such investigations are 
suggested as helpful to individuals as 
well as institutions in using educational 
opportunities more effectively. 

Very little is said in this or other 
studies, including our own, as to what 
changes should occur in students or 
what a colle ‘ge education should mean 
to the students concerned. We have 
shown how changes which do occur can 
be measured individually. Thereby we 
open up an important ethical problem. 
Such clinical tests show us much more 
than students, as yet, realize. They can 
be of demonstrated validity in disclosing 
underlying, often unconscious, person- 
ality trends. They should never be 
given, or reported, without the consent 
of the students concerned. We have ob- 
served that consideration here. But still 
another ethical problem exists. 


* Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XII (1956), 
No. 4. 

* Educational 
300-315. 


Record, XXXVIII_ (1957), 
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We have shown that measurable per- 
sonality changes do occur throughout the 
college experience. We cannot, as yet, 
separate those changes due to the col- 
lege from those due to development and 
maturity in general or from those due to 
outside influences. But we believe some 
of the changes come from the college 
experience. It does not take a science- 
fiction imagination to see that the next 
step may be for someone to decide what 
changes should occur and to take the 
necessary measures to bring them about. 

If we are to take seriously, and many 
of us do, the results of present-day re- 
search on human control as reported, for 
instance, by B. F. Skinner in “Freedom 
and the Control of Men,” ” or the report 
of the symposium by Skinner and Carl 
Rogers as described in “Some Issues 
Concerning the Control of Human Be- 


” American Scholar, XXV (1955-56), 47-65. 


havior,” * we realize that the college can 
deliberately bring about the changes de- 
sired by whoever controls it. My own 
comment on “Skinner College” illustrates 
my point.” Such control seems to be 
most likely in the small college which 
has carefully defined its aims and phi- 
losophy and takes the necessary steps to 
carry them out. 

With available tools for measuring per- 
sonality changes, with available tech- 
niques for influencing or directing these 
changes, higher education in the future 
faces greater opportunities than ever be- 
fore, opportunities for harm as well as 
good. Far from being dismissed as in- 
consequential, the future development 
of all colleges demands our concerned 
consideration. 


™ Science, CXXIV (1956), 1057-65. 


22 American Scholar, XXV (1956), 382-83. 


I- HELD to their basic function as tools, tests can be of immense assistance 
to an institution in ascertaining to what degree it is achieving the outcomes 
that it expects for the kinds of students that it has, the kinds of programs 


that it plans for them, and the procedures of instruction and guidance 
that it employs. More important, tests can help the individual student to a 
better realization of his educational objectives. 

Regardless of the kinds of tests that an institution may employ, its 
measurement program cannot function well unless there are clear-cut defini- 
tions of the institution’s goals and educational objectives. Objectives are 
dictated by the philosophy of the institution, and the process of defining 
goals is most complex. . . . the importance of this first step cannot be over- 
emphasized. Only then can tests be used to appraise the measure of achieve- 
ment of those goals—From College Testing: A Guide to Practices and Pro- 
grams prepared by the Committee on Measurement and Evaluation, published 
by American Council on Education, 1959. 





The Wisconsin Study of High School Graduates: 


J. KENNETH LITTLE 


His is the story of 34,151 Wisconsin 
high school seniors, their plans for 
education beyond high school, and cir- 
cumstances which influenced those plans. 
During April and May, 1957, the high 
schools asked their seniors to report on 
a questionnaire their plans beyond grad- 
uation, to give certain information about 
their parents, teachers, friends, and 
school experience, and to indicate their 
opinions about the value of going to col- 
lege. About 95 percent of the seniors 
from 91 percent of Wisconsin’s high 
schools responded. 

In the fall 1957 an inquiry was sent to 
the parents of one out of six graduates 
of each school in the study. This in- 
quiry sought to learn whether the gradu- 
ates had followed through with their 
plans, and to find out what the parents 
thought about the worthwhileness of a 
college education. Fifty percent of all 
parents responded. A 97 percent re- 
sponse was obtained from the parents 
of the top-ranking graduates. 

During January and February, 1958, 
an inquiry was sent to one out of six top- 
ranking graduates who did not plan to 
go to college. This inquiry asked the 
graduates to report their current activity, 
whether they were satisfied with their 
prospects, and whether they then had 
plans for further schooling. 

The entire study was pointed toward 


* This article summarizes part of a research 
report, “A State-Wide Inquiry into the Deci- 
sions of Youth about Education Beyond High 
School,” School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, September 1958. The research 
project was completed pursuant to a contract 
with the U. S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


finding characteristics on which gradu- 
ates who planned to go to college dif- 
fered most from those who planned no 
further schooling. Special interest cen- 
tered upon graduates who had superior 


scholastic promise. 


Major findings of the study 


1. What proportion of the graduates 
planned to continue their education be- 
yond high school? 


Forty-five percent of all of Wisconsin’s 
high school graduates planned to enter 
some program of further education. 
Thirty percent were planning to enter 
degree-granting colleges. 

More girls than boys planned further 
schooling, but only one-fourth of the 
girls were going to college as compared 
with one-third of the boys. Large num- 
bers of girls planned instead to enter 
schools of nursing, secretarial science, 
and beauty culture. Almost one-fourth 
of the boys planned to enter a military 
service. Of these, 15 percent were 
planning to attend college later. In 
total, then, 39 percent of all boys had 
college plans. 

High school graduation marked the 
end of formal schooling for only about 
one-half of the graduates. 


2. What are the intellectual character- 
istics of the graduates who were planning 
to go to college? 


The graduates planning to attend col- 
lege were predominantly students who 
ranked in the top 30 percent of their 
classes either in scholastic aptitude or 
high school achievement. More than 60 
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percent were of this caliber. One-fourth 
ranked in the top 10 percent. In each 
one-tenth below the 70th percentile on 
either measure the majority of boys were 
not planning to go to college; the ma- 
jority of girls were not going to college if 
they ranked in any one-tenth below the 
90th percentile. Students who did not 
have scholastic aptitude equivalent to 
the top one-third of their classmates, who 
had not had considerable success in their 
high school studies, and who had not 
found high school studies stimulating 
were not seeking further education. 
Fewer than 25 percent of the college- 
going graduates had ranked in the lower 
half of high school seniors on a scholastic 
aptitude test. 

Ninety percent of the graduates who 
found high school studies “uninteresting” 
did not plan to continue their schooling, 
but 90 percent of those who found high 
school studies “interesting” were plan- 
ning to continue their education. 


3. Did many top-ranking graduates 
not plan to attend college? 


This inquiry used two definitions of 
top-ranking students: (1) students who 
were among the top 25 percent of their 
classes in both scholastic aptitude and 
rank in graduating class; (2) students 
who were judged by their teachers to 
have unusually high potential in some 
field or activity. 

The decision to require graduates to 
rank in the top 25 percent of their classes 
in both scholastic aptitude and achieve- 
ment was prompted by the following 
observations. While the boys and girls 
scored alike on the scholastic aptitude 
test, the girls greatly surpassed the boys 
in rank in graduating class. The ratio 
of girls to boys in the top 25 percent of 
their graduating classes was more than 
two to one. An earlier study of student 
achievement at the University of Wis- 
consin had shown, however, that among 
freshmen who achieved a B or better 
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record in freshman studies, men aver- 
aged 10 percentile ranks lower than the 
women in their high school graduating 
classes but 9 percentile ranks higher on 
a standard intelligence test. Students 
who ranked in the top 25 percent on 
both measures comprised the majority of 
those who became university graduates. 
In the discussions which follow, the term 
“top-ranking” students refers to this 
oup. 

Under this definition, 15 percent of all 
high school graduates qualified. Of the 
qualifying group, 23 percent of the boys 
and 47 percent of the girls were not plan- 
ning to attend a degree-granting college. 
Fewer than 15 percent of this total group 
failed to enter some type of educational 
program. 

One out of ten graduates were cited 
by their teachers as having high poten- 
tial. Almost one-half of these also quali- 
fied among the top 15 percent just de- 
scribed. Four out of five ranked in the 
top 25 percent either in scholastic apti- 
tude or in class rank. 

Because of this overlapping, the plans 
of this group approximated those of 
the top 25 percent. One-fourth, how- 
ever, were not in the top-ranking 
group. Of these, many were planning 
to attend schools specializing in art, 
music, and other special-interest fields, 
but more than 50 percent were going to 
degree-granting colleges. An important 
though small reservoir of undeveloped 
talent exists among graduates who are 
not identified by the usual measures of 
scholastic aptitude and scholarship. 


4. Did the graduates follow through 
with their plans? 


Eighty-one percent of the graduates 
followed the plan they had stated in the 
spring—90 percent of those who had 
planned to attend college and 80 percent 
of those who had planned to get jobs. 
Least stable was the plan to attend a 
school other than a degree-granting col- 
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lege. Most frequently, those changing 
from this plan attended a degree-grant- 
ing college. 

In total, the number who enrolled in 
colleges was practically identical to the 
number who had made such plans. 


5. What were the important differ- 
ences between the graduates who 
planned to attend colleges and those who 
had no such plans? 


Parental influences.—The relationship 
of parental occupations to college plans 
of youth has been demonstrated in many 
studies. This study finds that 66 percent 
of the children of professional and ex- 
ecutive workers plan to attend college 
while only 18 percent of the children of 
farmers had such plans. Of the grad- 
uates ranked in the top 25 percent of 
their graduating classes, however, a ma- 
jority were planning to attend college 
regardless of the occupation of their 
parents. 

The college-going graduates came 
from parents in all types of occupations. 
The majority came from homes in which 
the fathers were in semiskilled work, 
service occupations, or farming. 

The college-going graduates strikingly 
differed from the graduates who were 
not continuing their education in the 
level of education of their parents. Less 
than 50 percent of all parents were high 
school graduates; more than 35 percent 
had not even attended a high school; less 
than 25 percent had attended college; 
only 9 percent were college graduates. 

Only among those whose parents had 
attended college, did a majority of the 
graduates plan to attend college. Seventy 
percent of the parents of the college- 
going graduates were high school gradu- 
ates; 30 percent had attended college; 
and 20 percent had college degrees. 

The pervasive influence of the educa- 
tional level of the parent is further 
shown by the following facts. If neither 
parent had attended a college, about 20 
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percent of their children planned to at- 
tend college; if one parent had attended, 
the proportion was 50 percent; if both 
parents had attended, 75 percent. The 
increase with level of education pre- 
vailed among children of all levels of 
aptitude and achievement. 

Large numbers of children whose 
parents have attended college planned 
to go to college despite below-average 
scholastic achievement in high school. 
A higher number of these youth planned 
to go to college than did top-ranking 
youth of parents who did not attend 
college. 

The proportions of farm children who 
planned to attend college increased 
markedly when their parents had at- 
tended college. The proportions of chil- 
dren of professional or executive men 
dropped significantly when these parents 
had not attended college. When chil- 
dren of farmers who had attended college 
were compared with children of profes- 
sional or executive men who were high 
school graduates or less, the percents 
going to college were almost equal. 

In addition, the college-going grad- 
uates had strong positive encouragement 
from their parents. These graduates re- 
ported almost twice as frequently as did 
the graduates who were not continuing 
their schooling that their parents wanted 
them to go to college. The difference in 
the number who reported that their 
parents “did not care” whether they went 
to college is striking. Eighty-eight per- 
cent of the non-college-going graduates 
reported this indifference upon the part 
of their parents. Only 5 percent of 
the college-going graduates reported 
parental indifference, 95 percent re- 
porting definite encouragement. Dis- 
couragement or indifference by parents 
was disregarded by few graduates. 

Influence of teachers—Teachers and 
counselors did not strongly influence the 
plans of many graduates. Less than a 
majority of the college-going graduates 
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credit teachers with “very much” in- 
fluence. Among graduates who were 
discontinuing their education, 70 per- 
cent reported that teachers had “no in- 
fluence” upon their plans. 


Influence of friends——The findings 
support the adage that “birds of a feather 
flock together.” Seventy-five percent of 
the college-going graduates said that 
their friends were planning college at- 
tendance; 71 percent of those getting 
jobs reported their friends to be getting 
jobs. Fifty-nine percent of those enter- 
ing military service reported their 
friends to be joining the armed services. 


6. How many top-ranking youth could 
not attend college because of lack of fi- 
nancial means? 


Strength of the desire to attend college 
and willingness to make strong effort 
toward self-help were important differ- 


ences between those who planned to go 
to college and those who did not. Sev- 
eral lines of evidence support this gen- 
eralization. 


Almost 60 percent were planning to 
attend college despite expected family 
contributions of less than $500 toward 
college expenses. Between 10 percent 
and 15 percent were not planning to go 
to college despite the ability of the fam- 
ily to provide from $1,000 upward. 

When asked whether they would bor- 
row money for college expenses if they 
could pay it back after graduation, 67 
percent of the top-ranking boys planning 
for college said “yes.” This figure 
dropped to 33 percent among boys who 
did not have college plans. About 5 
percent of the high-ranking boys re- 
ported that they had never considered 
attending college. When asked whether 
they would have considered attending if 
they had the money, 40 percent replied 
no. 
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7. What were the opinions of the grad- 
uates about the value of a college edu- 
cation? 


Top-ranking boys who were planning 
to attend college reported these opinions 
about the importance of a college edu- 
cation. “I would be greatly dissatisfied 
to stop at my present level of knowl- 
edge”; and “Going to college has just 
been accepted; I have never thought of 
anything else.” 

Top-ranking boys who were not plan- 
ning to attend college said: “I would 
rather start earning money quickly and 
learn on the job”; and “Learning on the 
job is more practical than most school 
learning.” 

Top-ranking girls added these state- 
ments: “College is a good place to meet 
a worthy life-mate” (college-going); and 
“Going to college would be a waste of 
time for me” (non-college-going ). 

In general, immediate, practical, and 
economic goals were predominant, with 
girls giving more emphasis to social 
values. 


8. Were the top-ranking students who 


did not go to college satisfied with their 
current activities? 


About one-half of the men and about 
two-thirds of the women had full-time 
jobs. About one-fourth of the men were 
in military service, and most of the other 
one-fourth were attending trade school 
part-time. More than one-half of the 
girls who did not have full-time jobs 
were in a nurse’s training program. 

When asked whether they were satis- 
fied with their work. and its possibilities 
for them, 75 percent of the women and 
45 percent of the men said “yes.” When 
asked whether they planned to attend 
college in the near future, the difference 
between the men and women was wider. 
Only 8 percent of the women had plans 
to attend college while 77 percent of the 
men expressed this intention. 

About 20 percent of the men said that 
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they would continue their schooling if 
they could afford it. One out of three 
said he would get further education if 
he were given financial assistance. 

Thirteen percent of the women, how- 
ever, said they did not want a college 
education, and 30 percent said that they 
would not go to college even if they had 
the money. 

In general, the men reflected concern 
about occupational progress, felt a neces- 
sity for more education, and frequently 
mentioned the financial difficulties of 
getting further education. The women 
had found greater satisfaction in their 
jobs, felt less need for further education, 
and were looking toward marriage. 


9. What did the parents of top-rank- 
ing children report about the reasons 
their children were not in school? 


Almost 90 percent of the parents 
wanted their children to continue their 
schooling beyond high school. When 
asked to mention the circumstances 
which prevented their son or daughter 
from attending college, 33 percent men- 
tioned financial reasons. About 25 per- 
cent, however, said that their son or 
daughter did not want a college educa- 
tion. 

The parents vote overwhelmingly that 
“A college education is worth making 
the financial sacrifice it requires”; and 
“Too many capable young people who 
desire to go to college are not able to 
go.” 

Very few parents endorse such opin- 
ions as these: “Too many people are 
going to college”; and “Going to college 
is not worthwhile for many young people 
who go.” 

In summary, the typical top-ranking 
youth who was planning to go to college 
came from a home in which the father 
was at least a high school graduate. The 
father may have been employed in any 
one of the major occupations. The fam- 
ily income was at least average among 
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the families of the community, and the 
family was able to contribute more than 
$500 toward his college expenses. The 
youth had applied for a scholarship and 
would borrow money for college ex- 
penses, if necessary. He may have grad- 
uated from a high school of any size, but, 
whatever the school, he had found his 
high school studies interesting. His 
parents had strongly encouraged his 
going to college, and his teachers had 
identified him as having unusual prom- 
ise in some special field. His friends 
were going to college. He had taken a 
college-preparatory course which had 
included studies in mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages. He aspired to 
professional or executive positions in the 
occupational world. He wanted to in- 
crease his knowledge and skills, and had 
never thought that he would not go to 
college. 

The typical top-ranking youth who 
was not planning to attend college came 
from a home in which the father was a 
farmer or semiskilled worker who had 
never attended college. His family had 
average or below-average income and 
could contribute less than $500 toward 
his college expenses. The youth be- 
lieved that his parents could not afford 
to send him to school. He was attend- 
ing a small school. He was less inter- 
ested in school studies than his college- 
going classmates of equal ability, and his 
parents were less interested in his going 
to college. Most of his friends were, 
like him, getting jobs. He did not want 
to borrow money for college expenses 
even if he could pay it back on the in- 
stallment plan. In fact, there is some 
doubt that he would go to college even 
if he could afford it. He had not applied 
for a scholarship. While his high school 
record had been good, the chances are 
that he had not been identified by his 
teachers as a student who had shown 
unusual achievement or promise in a 


specific field. He hoped some day to 
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be an executive or skilled worker. He 


believed that success depended upon 
ability plus hard work, and he wanted 
to go to work and start earning money. 


Conclusions 


1. In the near future, high school 
graduation will be just a whistle station 
on the educational journey for most 
graduates. 

2. The steadily increasing level of 
education of parents will bring many 
more youth to colleges and universities. 
This growth factor is in addition to the 
increasing school-age population. 

3. The number of Wisconsin's top- 
ranking graduates who do not go to col- 
lege primarily because of lack of finan- 
cial means is about 10 percent of the 
boys and 25 percent of the girls. 

4. The attitude expressed by many 
top-ranking girls and their parents that 
a college education is not important for 
girls greatly restricts the development 
of this important reservoir of human 
potential. 

5. Counseling programs need to reach 
parents. Programs should emphasize 
counseling of students who do not go to 
college as much as counseling those who 
do. In general, teachers are not sought 
as counselors by non-college-going youth. 

Community differences in yield of col- 
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lege-going students are being studied, 
and top-ranking graduates who went to 
college are being studied to discover 
their achievement and persistence in col- 
lege studies. Attention needs to be di- 
rected toward youth who have talents 
which may escape the attention of teach- 
ers. The clue to a youth’s promise is 
sometimes found outside the school—in 
a shop, with his hobby, or on a part-time 
job. When the basic intelligence and 
interest of the average college graduate 
is present, other personal characteristics 
may have more importance than in- 
creased levels of measured intelligence 
and scholastic achievement. 

Many other aspects need exploring in 
depth. Ultimately, however, decisions 
are shaped by human influences. Per- 
cents, ratios, and numbers are interest- 
ing but not predictive in the individual 
case. The crucial need is to find the 
boys and girls of high promise whose 
aspirations are too low; surround them 
early with influences at home, at school, 
and in the community which help them 
and their parents learn about their full 
potentialities and opportunities; and 
then, provide specific encouragement 
and assistance individually, as needed. 
Such efforts would help bring the 
achievements of a small but important 
group of young men and women much 
closer to their human promise. 
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ERIC A. WALKER 


Re perhaps the first time in the his- 
tory of our country, education has be- 
come a topic of primary concern to the 
American public. 

It all started when, shortly after World 
War II, the communities and states of 
our nation began the struggle to provide 
adequate elementary and _ secondary 
school educational opportunities for a 
dramatically expanding population. 
Gradually it was realized—by some, at 
least—that these boys and girls would 
one day be ready for college. Some 
chose, ostrichlike, to ignore this situation, 
perhaps hoping that it would go away. 
Others, more realistically, started count- 
ing noses. They wanted to find out 
exactly what was the job facing our in- 
stitutions of higher education, and they 
wanted to find out how adequate our 
educational resources were for accom- 
plishing that job. 

The American people were startled by 
the results of these investigations. With- 
in just a few years, they found, we could 
expect at least twice as many young men 
and women to apply for admission to our 
colleges and universities as applied in 
1958. This means that, nationally, to pro- 
vide the same kind of education through 
the same methods to the same percentage 
of our youth in the future as we have in 
the past, we shall have to double our 
faculties and to build, within the next 
ten to fifteen years, as many classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, and residence halls 
as were erected in the entire three-hun- 
dred-year history of American higher 
education. And, because of continued 
inflation, if for no other reason, we shall 
have to more than double the financial 


support we give as a nation to our col- 
leges and universities. 

But what is the situation in Pennsyl- 
vania? To answer this question and to 
provide ourselves with some hard facts 
to guide us in our planning, we com- 
pleted at Pennsylvania State University 
this last year a long-range study. This 
study shows that, according to the most 
conservative estimates, Pennsylvania's 
present collegiate enrollment of less than 
120,000 students will have to be increased 
by 1970 to almost 180,000 simply to 
maintain the present ratio of college- 
going in the Commonwealth. This means 
that, if the 1970 graduate of a Pennsyl- 
vania high school is to have as good a 
chance to enter college as did the 1958 
graduate, the enrollment in Pennsylvania 
institutions of higher education will have 
to be increased within the next twelve 
years by a number equal to the present 
combined enrollment of all the state 
teachers colleges, the universities of 
Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh, Temple 
University, and two Penn States. The 
Department of Public Instruction in 
Harrisburg has estimated that, if the per- 
centage of college-going continues to in- 
crease as it has in the past few years, 
Pennsylvania colleges and universities 
will have to enroll more than 240,000 
students, or twice their present enroll- 
ment, by 1968. 

Then, just a little over a year ago, 
Russia launched the first of her several 
Sputniks. The American people were 
shocked. Khrushchev had boasted that 
Russia would beat us at our own game 
by winning “absolute technical suprem- 
acy over the Western powers.” But al- 
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most no one had taken him seriously. 
Sputnik I destroyed this attitude of smug 
superiority. It did more than demon- 
strate that Russia had been able to pro- 
duce more powerful rockets than we had. 
It forced us into a belated realization of 
Russia’s phenomenal advances in almost 
every area of science and technology. 
Russia, it became suddenly and painfully 
clear, had decided to invest in education, 
and the investment was paying off hand- 
somely. Khrushchev probably did us a 
tremendous favor by authorizing the 
launching of Sputnik, since this demon- 
stration of Russian competence in en- 
gineering and science has perhaps pre- 
vented us from committing the classic 
blunder of underestimating an enemy. 
At any rate, it focused the attention of 
the American people upon the American 
“system” of education. 

Baffled by the problem of providing 
an education for the tidal wave of stu- 
dents and frightened by the upsurgent 
Russian competence in science and tech- 
nology, then, the American people have 
become deeply concerned over the edu- 
cation of their children. And much of 
this concern has been expressed in the 
form of criticism. To the extent to which 
these criticisms have triggered overdue 
reforms and needed studies, they have 
been good for us and we should be glad 
for them. But many of the most persist- 
ent of them have been destructive rather 
than constructive, reactionary rather than 
forward-looking. 

The more serious of these, it seems to 
me, are those based on the assumption 
that, in education, quality and quantity, 
like oil and water, do not mix. Accord- 
ing to this assumption, we can choose to 
educate a few people exceedingly well 
or to educate a larger number somewhat 
less well, but we cannot do both. And, 
since we cannot do both, we must con- 
centrate our energies and our resources 
on the education of an intellectual elite. 

This assumption, and the conclusion 
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based on it, is meaningful and valid only 
when quality in education is measured 
against an arbitrary, fixed standard. For 
this standard, some critics have recently 
turned to European models. Most, how- 
ever, are thinking of American institu- 
tions with high reputations for excellence 
but with rather restrictive objectives. At 
the elementary and secondary school 
levels, they are thinking of the private 
college-preparatory schools. At the col- 
legiate level, they are thinking of a hand- 
ful of venerable institutions with long 
histories of instruction at -the highest 
level. 

This assumption of a single, fixed 
standard of excellence in education in 
America has given rise to some unfor- 
tunate prejudices—prejudices that have 
serious implications for education in our 
country—prejudices that could easily 
mean the difference between whether we 
do, or do not, as a country, solve the 
difficult problems we face. 

One of these prejudices relates to size. 
It has somehow become fixed in Ameri- 
can mythology that a large educational 
institution cannot maintain quality, a 
curious reversal of the American creed, 
“the bigger, the better.” Large schools 
or colleges, it is believed, are simply 
“diploma factories” or “degree mills.” 
The University of Michigan’s medical 
school was once considered to be the 
best in the country, but a recent study 
made by the Chicago Tribune showed 
that some authorities doubt, now that it 
has become the largest school of its kind 
in the United States, that “it can main- 
tain the superlative standards which 
have given it such distinction.” With 
charming inconsistency, however, the 
same authorities unanimously selected 
Harvard as America’s best university— 
and Harvard, whatever the legend, is not 
a small institution. With over 12,000 
full-time students, it ranks sixteenth in 
enrollment among America’s almost 
2,000 colleges and universities. 
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Of course, the quality of the instruc- 
tion depends on the quality of the teach- 
ing, not upon the size of the institution. 
I suspect it is as easy to get poor teach- 
ing in a small institution as it is to get 
it in a large one. In fact, it may be 
easier to do so, since the instructor in a 
small school might be pressed into serv- 
ice to teach a course for which he has no 
particular training or inclination. The 
large college or university, on the other 
hand, is ordinarily able to provide the 
instructor with more and better tools to 
help him do a better job—counseling 
and guidance services, libraries, labora- 
tories, and the like. In some areas, such 
as engineering, the physical sciences, and 
medicine, the equipment necessary for 
instruction is today so expensive that 
work in them cannot be offered at all by 
small institutions. 

Another such prejudice—one closely 
related to size—is that a low teacher- 
student ratio is necessary for superior in- 
struction. We have accepted this as we 


accept an axiom in mathematics—being 


self-evident, it requires no proof. But 
our civilization today is built on the 
shards of “self-evident truths” that have 
proved to be false upon examination. 
Nothing, for instance, is more self-evi- 
dent than that the sun revolves around 
the earth. 

Despite the self-evident quality of the 
value of a low teacher-student ratio, 
there is good evidence that Mark Hop- 
kins could have put many students on 
the other end of the log without having 
decreased the effectiveness of his instruc- 
tion. As long ago as 1927, extensive 
studies conducted at the University of 
Minnesota showed that class size is “only 
a relatively minor factor” in the learning 
process, although “on the whole, the 
statistical findings tend to favor the large 
classes at almost every level of instruc- 
tion except the kindergarten.” To pre- 
pare a definitive article for the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research in 1950, 
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Professors Otto and Von Borgersrode 
carefully reviewed 73 separate studies on 
the effect of class size on learning, span- 
ning the years between 1895 and 1950. 
In concluding their article, the authors 
wrote that “the general trend of the evi- 
dence places the burden of proof 
squarely upon the proponents of small 
classes.” In a study conducted only last 
year at Fordham University, the effec- 
tiveness of instruction in control classes 
of 30 students was measured against the 
effectiveness in experimental classes of 
60, not only in subject-matter assimila- 
tion but also in those intangible benefits 
generally believed to be sacrificed to 
numbers. The study showed no signifi- 
cant difference in learning effectiveness 
between the two groups. 

European universities, which many 
people today seem to feel are superior to 
our American institutions, normally teach 
mathematics in large sections. Because 
of this, one of the best technological in- 
stitutes in America (it rated eighth 
among colleges of engineering in the 
Tribune study ) now teaches math in sec- 
tions of 70 students, the sections being 
limited to this number only by classroom 
size. The president of this institute re- 
cently told me that they have been very 
happy with the results of this experiment 
in terms of student performance and 
have no plans for returning to the smaller 
sections, even though they could afford 
to do so. 

The results of these experiments do 
not prove that large classes are more ef- 
fective than small ones. They do con- 
firm, however, the wisdom of systemati- 
cally re-examining this ancient pedagog- 
ical axiom. Certainly, they clearly show 
that we cannot simply assume that a low 
teacher-student ratio is, in itself, the 
mark of superior instruction. 

Another prejudice is that only certain 
types of curricula and subject matter are 
respectable. At the secondary school 
level, this subject matter is generally 
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believed to consist of the three R’s, with 
perhaps some foreign language thrown 
in for good measure. At the collegiate 
level, it consists of the traditional arts 
and sciences offered by the prestige in- 
stitutions. In its study, the Chicago 
Tribune based its rating of the faculties 
of American universities on their distinc- 
tion in twenty-eight “branches of the 
humanities and the biological, social, and 
physical sciences.” These branches in- 
cluded Far Eastern languages, but not 
engineering; fine arts, but not architec- 
ture; anthropology, but not agriculture; 
Greek and Latin, but not business ad- 
ministration. 

According to this prejudice, the voca- 
tional programs offered in our compre- 
hensive high schools are not—and can 
never be—as respectable as the college- 
preparatory courses offered in the same 
schools. Nor can the two-year associate- 
degree programs we offer in the Penn 
State Centers throughout the state be 
as respectable as the liberal arts curricula 
we offer at University Park. This, of 
course, is simply not true, and lip serv- 
ice given to it can only serve to weaken 
valuable and important programs. The 
best possible education occurs when the 
interests and abilities of our young peo- 
ple are carefully matched with quality 
programs to prepare them for useful and 
rewarding lives in their personal, civic, 
and professional careers. We must honor 
work in all useful areas, if we are to 
attract qualified students and teachers to 
those areas. Dr. John Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation, has 
reminded us that we must have both 
plumbers and philosophers and that, un- 
less we provide quality education for 
both, neither our pipes nor our ideas will 
hold water. 

A fourth dangerous prejudice—one 
that is often paired with the prejudice 
for, or against, certain programs—is that 
instruction in the public institutions of 
education is, in and of itself, inferior to 
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that offered by private institutions. Early 
last month, a nationally syndicated col- 
umnist wrote flatly that “ ‘mass education’ 
in the public schools has been a failure.” 
However, he saw no reason for eliminat- 
ing the public schools. Such schools, he 
said, “are required for the huge number 
of children who must be given some kind 
of education, even if it is inferior.” 

But is it, really? There seems to be 
no real evidence for this conclusion. In 
1953, the over 5,000 public school seniors 
who took the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board tests achieved a higher mean 
score on seven out of the nine tests than 
did the almost 3,000 private school 
seniors who took them. In 1954 Har- 
vard’s enrollment was equally divided 
between graduates of the public schools 
and the private schools; yet 64 percent 
of the students invited to join Phi Beta 
Kappa, the national honorary scholastic 
society, were graduates of the public 
schools. Records at both Yale and Col- 
gate showed the same thing. Although 
the public schools enroll about 90 per- 
cent of all students at the secondary 
school level, only about 80 percent of 
the winners of National Merit Scholar- 
ships last year were graduates of the 
public schools. But many of those in the 
public schools were taking vocational 
courses, while almost all of those in the 
private schools were preparing for col- 
lege. 

The same sort of thing is true at the 
collegiate level. The most distinguished 
faculty in the United States, according 
to the Tribune’s study, is found at the 
University of California, even though the 
ground rules for the rating eliminated 
from consideration the faculties in many 
of the areas in which work is offered at 
California. According to the same study, 
five of the top twelve universities in 
the nation are public institutions. When 
only engineering—one of the most crit- 
ical areas in our economy today—is con- 
sidered, six of the top ten schools are at 
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land-grant institutions, according to the 
Tribune. 

These examples, of course, do not 
prove that the public schools and uni- 
versities are doing better jobs than are 
the private institutions. They do prove, 
however, that the public institutions 
have nothing to be ashamed of, even 
when they are measured by the restric- 
tive standards set by the assumption of 
a single standard of excellence. 

The most dangerous of all these prej- 
udices, it seems to me, is the one that 
equates quality in education with the IQ 
of the student—the brighter the student, 
the better the education. The Tribune 
study, for example, rightly pointed out 
that excellence in education depends on 
“teachers with a genius for cultivating 
young minds.” But it goes on to say that 
“such teaching can be productive only 
when there are superior students, se- 
lected for their scholastic aptitude, in- 
tellectual curiosity, and devotion to se- 
rious study.” 


I should think we could summarily 


dismiss this prejudice. I can’t imagine 
how it got started in the first place. 
Does it mean that only the one young- 
ster out of ten with an IQ of 120 or 
better is deserving of a quality educa- 
tion or is capable of profiting from it? 
Does it mean that we should not even 
attempt to provide a quality education 
for the nine out of ten boys and girls 
who cannot qualify by this standard? 
Quality in education must surely be 
measured by the student’s progress, 
rather than by his inherent intellectual 
equipment. Some of the most productive 
education I know anything about is be- 
ing carried out by a group of superior 
teachers working with mentally retarded 
children. And, when you stop to think 
about it, you realize that superior stu- 
dents are more apt to rise above the ef- 
fects of shoddy education than are the 
less gifted. The fact that not all boys 
and girls are equipped to attend our top 
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universities does not mean that the kind 
of education from which they are cap- 
able of profiting must necessarily be in- 
ferior. 

These prejudices, and the assumption 
of a single standard of excellence in edu- 
cation on which they are based, are in- 
creasing infinitely the difficulty of the 
job facing our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 

This assumption of a single standard 
either (1) enforces an unhealthy sim- 
ilarity onto our educational institutions 
or (2) forces sorhe institutions, or pro- 
grams within them, to bear the stigma 
of inferiority. We can afford neither al- 
ternative. 

In America, we have many different 
types of educational institutions offering 
work in many different fields with many 
different aims and objectives. This di- 
versity is one of our greatest sources 
of national strength. All young people— 
indeed, all people—are “carriers of prom- 
ise,” to use Max Lerner’s apt phrase. 
But the promise carried by them is not 
always the same. All people simply do 
not have equal talents, abilities, inter- 
ests, and ambitions that can be equally 
developed through a standardized, uni- 
form education. Rather than narrowing 
this diversity, we need to broaden it. 
Through the single standard, we tend to 
force all undergraduates onto the four- 
year, 130-semester-hour treadmill lead- 
ing to a bachelor of arts or bachelor of 
science degree. In this way, we try to 
provide an average student with an aver- 
age education to prepare him for an 
average life with an average job. But 
there are no average students, there is 
no average life, and there are no aver- 
age jobs. And there should be no average 
education. 

This single-standard system is ex- 
tremely wasteful of our human resources. 
By feeding our potential philosophers, 
scientists, and scholars with too much 
“how” and not enough “why” and by 
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feeding our potential technicians and 
craftsmen with too much “why” and not 
enough “how,” we fail to produce either 
good philosophers or good technicians. 
And we lose a lot of good potential 
talent in the process. 

We can’t afford this loss. The indi- 
vidual talents and abilities of the Amer- 
ican people are our most precious re- 
source. This resource is so important to 
our future that we simply cannot afford 
to neglect it. 

In just the last few years, we have 
witnessed a scientific revolution with 
tremendous implications for the future 
of mankind. This revolution has already 
given us the ability to change, rather 
than merely to adapt, nature to suit our 
needs. It has already given us a source 
of energy that will probably solve for 
all foreseeable time our power needs. 
It has already given us cures or preven- 
tions for some of man’s most persistent 
and most deadly ills. It has already given 
us the ability—if only on a small scale 
—to explore the space seas lying about 
our island world. It has already changed 
the kind of work we do and the kind 
of lives we live. And it has already 
shown us that the discoveries made so 
far are like the visible part of an ice- 
berg—that which lies beneath the sur- 
face bulks larger than that which is now 
known. 

This revolution has discovered for us 
a new kind of life. In this new life, it 
is now clear, the “limiting factor,” to 
use an engineering term, is not our 
available supply of energy, nor our 
store of raw materials, nor even our 
climate, but man himself. Man’s future 
no longer depends primarily on the ac- 
cidents of nature but squarely on him- 
self. In 1939 Pennsylvania farmers had 
an average yield of 31 bushels of corn 
per acre; this last year, the average yield 
was almost 70 bushels an acre. In these 
twenty years, neither the land nor the 
climate has changed significantly. This 
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increase in production represents only 
one thing—our increased knowledge and 
understanding, in this case about seeds, 
hybridization, fertilizers, planting cycles, 
and the like. 

This revolution, then, and the good 
life it promises for mankind, is basically 
a challenge to man’s capacity to know 
and to understand—to his capacity for 
mental, intellectual, and moral develop- 
ment. The promise held out by this new 
life is boundless, and the degree to 
which we achieve this promise is lim- 
ited only by man’s inherent potential for 
disciplined and responsible intelligence 
and by the extent to which we are able 
to realize that potential. 

Here’s how it works. The discovery 
of new knowledge or of new truths is 
like opening a door into a room—a room 
whose use had been denied to man up 
to the time of the opening of the door. 
Many other doors open from this room, 
doors we didn’t even know existed 
before the opening of the first one. And 
behind each of these doors, we now 
know, lie other rooms from which open 
other doors. 

These doors can seldom be forced. 
They are usually impervious to the sheer 
weight of numbers or even to the slow 
erosion of time. Rather, they can be 
opened only by a man of unusual tal- 
ents—a man equipped with enough in- 
sight and genius to discover the com- 
bination of the lock on the door and 
with the proper tools for manipulating 
it. 

Our progress depends on our ability 
to find these rare geniuses—these men 
who can open the door to the unknown 
for us—and on oir ability to cultivate 
their unusual talents, to provide them 
with the proper tools, and to encourage 
them in their work. The demand is for 
both quality and quantity: quality simply 
because the locks cannot be opened by 
ill-prepared, shoddily equipped work- 
men; quantity because there will always 
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be more doors to open than there are 
people to open them, since each opened 
door discloses new ones yet to be 
opened. 

But if these rooms are to be anything 
but dusty warehouses of esoteric knowl- 
edge, the information stored within 
them must be put to use. If we are to 
prevent the sterility of the Middle Ages, 
the rooms opened by our modern Gali- 
leos, Abelards, and da Vincis must not 
be reserved as private study halls for 
a handful of potential locksmiths or in- 
novators but must, rather, be converted 
into useful additions to the public domi- 
cile. Theories must be reduced to prac- 
tices; principles must be applied to ma- 
chines, procedures, and methods; truths 
must be translated into actions. 

For this, we must have more than the 
innovators—the people upon whom we 
depend for the extension of the frontiers 
of knowledge—for the opening of the 
doors. We must also have problem-solv- 
ers—people who can follow the inno- 
vators into the rooms to discover the use- 
fulness of the contents, to engineer the 
changes necessary, and to teach others 
how to make use of them. These are our 
professional people—our teachers, our 
doctors, our engineers, and the like. 
Further, we must have caretakers, the 
people who can carry out the more clear- 
ly defined jobs such as construction and 
testing. These are the craftsmen, the 
semiprofessional workers. 

It seems clear to me that each of 
these groups must have a separate and 
distinct type of education designed espe- 
cially for it. The caretaker must be pri- 
marily concerned with “how”; the inno- 
vator must be obsessed with “why.” The 
caretaker must be schooled in craftsman- 
ship; the problem-solver needs training 
in sure-footed and systematic analysis; 
the innovator must learn how to synthe- 
size complex and complicated forces 
and factors, often from several differ- 
ent fields. The caretaker must know how 
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to apply processes accurately and ef- 
fectively; the problem-solver must know 
how to adapt new knowledge to old sit- 
uations; the innovator must know how 
to explore the unknown—to unlock the 
doors to new rooms. 

But the job doesn’t end even there. A 
central characteristic of the age in which 
we are living is that it replaces, at the 
level of routine chores, human labor 
with machines that do the work faster, 
more accurately, and at less cost. And 
everyone, all along the line, must oper- 
ate at a correspondingly higher human 
level of mental activity. With the dis- 
covery of each new room, all people 
must bring to the job of living a higher 
level of intellectual response. The ditch- 
digger must qualify himself to operate 
a complex power shovel. The teamster 
must accept the tremendous responsi- 
bility of operating thirty tons of rubber 
and steel propelled at high speeds by 
a 200-horsepower engine along crowded 
public highways. The farm laborer must 
know how to operate and maintain com- 
plicated, powerful machinery for per- 
forming almost every chore that only a 
few years ago was performed by human 
and animal musclepower. And the voter, 
whatever his occupation, must be able 
to form intelligent opinions about Que- 
moy as well as about local tax issues, 
about Little Rock as well as about the 
qualifications of a candidate for the 
school board, about the Near East as 
well as about the efficiency of the town 
police force. 

It is clear, then, that education must 
be provided at increasingly higher levels 
to increasingly greater numbers of pec- 
ple. To do this, we can no lon + af- 
ford the single-standard concept ot ex- 
cellence in education. This concept was 
nurtured in a simpler society, when only 
a few people needed much education be- 
yond grammar school. We must, rather, 
design our courses and our curricula to 
meet the different capacities of different 
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human beings, rather than teach a rigid- 
ly prescribed body of knowledge within 
a rigidly controlled period of time. To 
educate all students to the highest pos- 
sible level, we must devise graduated, 
flexible, varied programs. Only through 
such a system will we make it possible 
for each student to work at his proper 
level—the highest level at which he can 
profit. Only through such a system will 
we achieve the equality of opportunity 
that permits each person to achieve his 
maximum development. 

But a diversified system of this sort 
is workable only so long as we honor all 
parts of it. It cannot work if we stigma- 
tize some of its parts as being inferior 
to certain other of its parts. A student 
is not willing to enter a program he 
knows is considered inferior, even if it 
happens to be the program best fitted 
for developing his particular interests, 
abilities, and ambitions. No teacher or 
administrator can do his best work if he 
knows there is no hope for his institu- 
tion—and, consequently, his work—to 
achieve any real distinction. I believe the 
major reason the two-year technical-in- 
stitute training has grown no faster than 
it has in America is that the American 
people—educators as well as laymen— 
have refused to take it seriously. Con- 
sidering both the need for technicians in 
our economy and the number of young 
people qualified by their interests and 
abilities for this type of work, this is 
a pretty expensive refusal. 

To achieve a diversified system of this 
sort, we must develop an entirely new 
concept of excellence in education—a 
concept that permits each institution to 
be measured in terms of its own aims, 
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its own objectives. We do not determine 
the excellence of a Jeep by comparing it 
with a Cadillac. Rather, we measure it 
against its ability to perform those tasks 
for which it was designed. A Jeep is not 
inferior simply for being a Jeep; it is 
inferior only if it fails to do effectively 
those jobs a Jeep is expected to do. In 
the same way, a technical institute is not 
inferior simply because it is a technical 
institute. It is inferior only when it fails 
to produce excellent technicians, as it 
most certainly would do if its programs 
were designed to meet the standards set 
by Harvard for its programs. 

Josiah Holland once reminded us 
that “Every man who can be a first-rate 
something—as every man can be who 
is a man at all—has no right to be a 
fifth-rate something; for a fifth-rate some- 
thing is no better than a first-rate noth- 
ing.” We must develop an educational 
system that makes it possible for every 
American to become a first-rate some- 
thing. We must have quality and quan- 
tity—a quality marked by the search for 
an ideal after necessity has been satis- 
fied and mere usefulness has been 
achieved; a quantity that makes it pos- 
sible for each person to reach his maxi- 
mum development. We must have qual- 
ity in quantity. The challenge is for mass 
excellence. : 

Near the dawn of our civilization, 
Aristotle wrote that “All who have medi- 
tated on the art of governing mankind 
have been convinced that the fate of em- 
pires depends on the education of the 
youth.” Today he most certainly would 
have to revise his statement: it is civili- 
zation itself that is at stake. 
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To education cannot be scruti- 
nized and discussed intelligently 
without prior attention to the pur- 
poses of education and the function of 
the teacher. In normal times we might 
reasonably take our premises for granted. 
But at a time like this, when the entire 
performance of American public educa- 
tion has been widely and critically chal- 
lenged, an examination of what teaching 
should be expected to accomplish is per- 


tinent. 


Opinions about education abound 
these days; the air is full of every man’s 
two cents’ worth. Most of the observa- 
tions are gratuitous, nearly all are opin- 
ionated, and some are vindictive. A 
few are valid and helpful. Somehow, 
in all the uproar, the great American 
public has spoken. We have an obliga- 
tion to listen and to try to make sense of 
what has been said. Wé must extract 
the essence from the welter of opinion 
and determine its relevance to the edu- 
cation of teachers. 


After having observed the frantic 
scurrying in many school systems in 
recent months, no one could reasonably 
maintain that all was right with public 
education before Sputnik. Nor would 
it be accurate to assume that all the 
hasty reactions and newly inaugurated 
programs of the past year have been 
well advised. Our schools are not as good 
as their defenders say, nor are they as 
bad as their critics would have us be- 
lieve. Rational criticism of schools is 
difficult to make these days because so 
many people have been bruised that 
they have consequently become defen- 
sive. If you happen not to agree with a 


person, he immediately classifies you as 
a member of the dastardly opposition 
and closes his mind to anything else you 
may have to say. Whether or not you 
care to associate with the dastardly op- 
position makes no difference any longer 
—he is white and you are now black. 

Nevertheless, sincere and concerned 
ee of all stripes and shades have 

gun sallying into no man’s land seek- 
ing common ground upon which to settle 
differences and work together construc- 
tively. In just such a spirit of coopera- 
tion, blended perhaps with a bit of des- 
peration, the eminently successful Sec- 
ond Bowling Green Conference was held 
last June.’ 

One issue, at least, is clear. One 
criticism we can accept and have ac- 
cepted. In spite of all our talk of pro- 
viding for individual differences, Ameri- 
can public education has been geared 
too closely to the average. Children of 
extreme ability levels, both high and 
low, have not been given sufficient op- 
portunity to develop their talents. 

Over the years American public edu- 
cation has done a magnificent job of 
bringing all kinds of children into the 
schools and educating them. The scope 
of this performance has never been 
equaled elsewhere in the history of civ- 
ilization, and the resultant elevation of 
human dignity is unparalleled. 

Now that this historic challenge has 
been met, there is another job to be 

*For the official report of the conference 
see National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, National Edu- 
cation Association, The Education of Teachers: 


New Perspectives (Washington: The Commis- 
sion, 1958). 
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done—giving a better grade of educa- 
tion to our most able students. Iron- 
ically, farsighted educators had already 
isolated the problem and were at work 
on it when in October 1957 the Russians 
delivered the scare of a generation. Up 
went the cry, “What has gone wrong in 
our schools?” and as usual the American 
public wanted answers and results over- 
night. 

Progress does not come overnight—it 
takes time. We know that we have not 
been doing all that could be done for 
our best students. This is the crucial 
problem that faces us today: how can 
we continue the great work of educating 
all the children and, at the same time, 
establish a climate in which our more 
talented students can produce work of 
distinguished quality? 

It is essential that we do both. We 
have to have quality, and we need as 
much of it as we can get. Students must 


be challenged to do the best work they 
can and permitted to move along as 


rapidly as possible. This means group- 
ing according to ability. We must learn 
how to discover students of superior 
ability—regardless of their race, regard- 
less of their social or financial status. 
Talent is where you find it. It deserves 
to be cultivated for its own sake, and 
also because we need it so badly. 

We also owe much more to the slow 
learner than we have offered him so far. 
Consider for a moment the plight of the 
child who starts off behind his class- 
mates and who falls farther behind each 
year. Whether or not he passes, he is 
failing to learn at the average rate. He 
learns part of one day’s lesson and a 
smaller part of the next. It isn’t very 
long, certainly not very many years, 
before his highest attainments are how 
to pretend that he has learned and how 
to conceal his disappointment that he 
has not. 

He is being given the same material 
over and over again, and it is always 
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just out of his reach. How frustrating! 
By the time he is a teen-ager the only 
material he can comprehend fully has 
been written for the interest level of a 
nine- or ten-year-old. This is insulting! 
School becomes a degrading experience 
for him, and I do not blame him for 
wanting to leave. 

What content the slow learner should 
master is a matter for considerable de- 
bate and experimentation. But there 
can be no question that insufficient in- 
structional materials are now available 
to the teacher who knows it is only 
logical to stay with the slow child, right 
at his current level of achievement, topic 
by topic, skill by skill, until he has at- 
tained mastery and is ready to move on. 

Preoccupation with the average has 
produced other subtle debilities in 
American education, leading to a wide- 
spread public conviction that modern 
curricula are pervaded with nonintel- 
lectual, or even anti-intellectual, activi- 
ties. The devotees of life-adjustment 
education chose an unfortunate name 
for their school of thought. Adjusting to 
life has a peculiarly abhorrent ring to a 
people who still regard themselves as 
ruggedly individualistic. We Americans 
like to think that we are intrepid adven- 
turers who go forth to twist the tail of 
destiny and make our environment ad- 
just to us. Certainly there seems to be 
something supine and insipid about ad- 
justing ourselves willy-nilly to our en- 
vironment, whether it consists of cir- 
cumstances or people. If we expend all 
our energies in attempting to achieve a 
common denominator of human relation- 
ships, we end up going in circles, and 
no one dares to be different. 

Many people believe that schools have 
abdicated their historic function of 
teaching subject matter and developing 
the mind. How can we possibly deny 
that the primary function of the schools 
is intellectual training? If the schools 
do not do this job, who will?) We can 
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rightfully be concerned about our pupils’ 
physical, psychological, and social well- 
being, but only as their learning is af- 
fected. If we go beyond this point, we 
take an indefensible position. We are 
educators by profession, and a school is 
an institution for teaching children 

Some nonintellectual activities are im- 
portant, but we should not engage in 
them indiscriminately. We cannot at- 
tempt to solve all the problems of the 
world. We are responsible for education, 
and many people are now saying that we 
have neglected vital aspects of the work 
which unquestionably is ours. Whether 
or not we admit this charge, we might 
agree to a fresh reassessment of priori- 
ties. I do not think we have the time or 
the energy or the money to take to our 
bosoms every last activity which helps 
people or which improves mankind, 
much as we should like to do so. 

My remarks thus far have sketched a 


point of view which may now furnish a 


context for discussing the education of 
teachers. The brief proposals which I 
shall make are neither radical nor new, 
but in their exposition and development 
they will display a kinship with the ob- 
servations I have just made about the 
more general issues in education. Be- 
cause the graduate education of teach- 
ers cannot profitably be discussed outside 
the context of undergraduate education, 
7 two are treated as a continuum. 

I agree with everyone else, of course, 
that both general and professional 
studies are essential, but there may not 
be agreement on the nature of the 
balance between them. 

A good teacher should have three 
kinds of qualifications: a high order of 
personal talent, two types of liberal edu- 
cation, and two types of specialized 
training. I should like to develop and 
explain each of these requirements. 

Nothing is more important in a teacher 
than superior personal qualifications. 
Too many teacher education programs 
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and in-service training projects, although 
well conceived, enjoy only limited success 
because they are operating on inferior 
raw material. A person with exceptional 
personal qualifications can develop into 
an excellent teacher even though he lacks 
prior professional training and a liberal 
education, but no sort of education or 
training will produce a good teacher in 
the absence of acceptable personal quali- 
fications. Many of you could testify to 
both these statements from your own 
experience with teachers. My purpose is 
to stress as strongly as I can the im- 
portance of high standards for teacher 
selection. If we bow too easily to 
expediency, even in the face of an over- 
whelming deficiency in numbers of re- 
cruits, we shall fail to develop quality 
training programs. 

ome neurotic persons are attracted to 
teaching in an attempt to satisfy the urge 
to help suffering humanity. Deficient 
personalities and mediocre mentalities 
become converted easily to theories 
about education which stress social ad- 
justment and vague panaceas for the 
improvement of mankind at the expense 
of intellectual activity. I heartily agree 
with the man who said that piety is no 
substitute for competence. In all human 
relationships there is room for reasonable 
sentiment, but education is essentially a 
professional occupation which requires 
that knowledge about human behavior 
and insight into it not become enmeshed 
in irrelevant strands of personal involve- 
ment. 

I might add that high caliber trainees 
insist on topnotch curricula, and will not 
sit still for courses which waste time or 
offend the intellect. 

I mentioned liberal education of two 
types. The first I shall not enlarge upon 
because it is the one commonly meant 
when the term “liberal education” is 
used, even though a definition which will 
satisfy everyone's notion of it is difficult 
to fashion. I would simply remark that 
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a thorough liberal education is more im- 
portant for a teacher than for anyone 
else, regardless of the age level or ability 
level at which he expects to teach, be- 
cause he himself is the one charged with 
the responsibility of liberally educating 
the next generation. 

The second type of liberal education 
might be called fundamental education 
because it involves those studies basic to 
all teaching, namely psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and the history and philosophy of 
education, plus perhaps anthropology 
and a few related fields. However, I 
prefer to retain the designation “liberal” 
because I mean to imply the same 
analogy between the fundamental stud- 
ies which undergird the field of education 
and professional studies in that field as 
exists between liberal study and any type 
of specialized study. Liberal studies 
are essential to any man’s education. 
Liberal studies in the field of education 
are essential to any teacher’s education. 
Neither type is supposed to be utilitarian 
or vocational. Both are expected to 
discipline and enlighten the mind and 
to stimulate perception, discrimination, 
and comprehension. 

Specialized training of the first type 
concerns the teacher’s academic or teach- 
ing field. Subject-matter competence of 
a high order is imperative for all teach- 
ers. No one disputes this principle, but 
nevertheless many secondary school 
teachers in service have extremely poor 
preparation in their major fields, so poor 
that undergraduate deficiencies would 
bar them from entering upon graduate 
work. In the case of elementary school 
teachers it has hardly been the fashion to 
expect them to exhibit academic majors 
in any depth. 

Now, quite suddenly, the elementary 
curriculum has expanded and its con- 
tent is being assiduously upgraded. A 
few people, just a few, have begun to 
question the continued universal validity 
of the self-contained-classroom concept 
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for the first six grades. By next year 
science will have been riveted into the 
curriculum up and down the grades; 
general science will be taught in the 
elementary grades to make room for the 
specific sciences now moving down into 
the junior high school; these in turn will 
be replaced by some collegiate-level 
courses in grades eleven and twelve. As 
the mathematics curriculum is dusted off 
and refurbished, basic meanings and 
concepts which most elementary teach- 
ers are not now equipped to handle will 
soon be taught in the elementary grades. 
Early training in modern foreign lan- 
guages has been considered highly desir- 
able for many years; now the motivation 
has been furnished to do something 
about it. 

If to these three fields—science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language—are added 
the established specialties of art, music, 
physical education, and library science, 
it is apparent that an elementary school 
teacher has something to worry about if 
he attempts to teach all of them, as well 
as social studies and the English lan- 
guage, to one group of children with a 
wide range of interests and abilities. If 
a specialist is one who learns more and 
more about less and less until he knows 
everything about nothing, then I submit 
that the teacher of the self-contained 
elementary classroom is rapidly becom- 
ing a universalist who will learn less and 
less about more and more until he 
knows nothing about everything. 

Something has to give, and it will un- 
questionably be our cherished notion of 
one teacher teaching all the subjects, at 
least to the top three elementary school 
grades. All teachers of these inter- 
mediate grades should probably continue 
to teach English and social studies—it 
is eminently reasonable to expect every 
teacher to be able to teach our language 
and our culture—but flexible arrange- 
ments for sharing the responsibility for 
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teaching the other subjects will have to 
be made. 

The implications are obvious for the 
subject-matter training of intermediate 
grade teachers—heavier doses of Eng- 
lish and social science, and thorough 
training in a very few specialized elds. 

The other type of specialized training 
is in the professional field of education. 
Initially it involves theory, methodology, 
and internship experience at a particular 
age level in one or more subject fields. 
Later there may come a further concen- 
tration of study and experience in guid- 
ance, research, administration, or some 
other area. 

This final category of training has been 
much maligned, especially by those who 
know very little about it. I will admit 
more rapidly than most that grave errors 
and foolish practices have been perpe- 
trated, perpetuated, and even enshrined. 
However, I cannot agree with anyone 
who avers it is not important to be taught 
how to teach a subject—that knowing 
the subject itself well is sufficient. Some 
time ago I discovered the hard way that 
it is too risky to put into a classroom, 
under only normal supervision, a novice 
who knows so far merely what he has 
to teach and who enters the arena un- 
briefed and unbaptised, armed only with 
confidence. Many potentially good 
teachers are lost in this way. 

The essence of this final step in the 
preparation of teachers is to relate spe- 
cifically the subject which is to be taught 
to the student who is to learn. The learn- 
ing process in human beings is not only 
complicated; it is also imperfect, some- 
times unpredictable, and often poorly 
motivated. To investigate, to gain skill in 
applying what has been discovered about 
how people learn and what they should 
learn is a dignified and completely 
legitimate area of scholarly concern 
which should not need defending, but 
which unfortunately does. That the job 
has been done falteringly and often 
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rly does not mean that it should not 
done. 

At this point it may be helpful to 
summarize briefly the stages of pro- 
fessional preparation and, at the same 
time, allot them to chronological levels 
of schooling. Liberal education goes on 
continuously in elementary and second- 
ary school and should taper off near the 
end of the undergraduate program. 
Liberal studies in the field of education, 
such as psychology, should ideally be 
pursued during the undergraduate years, 
but may have to be extended into the 
graduate program. Specialized subject- 
field courses should occupy portions of 
both undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams. In general, specialized pro- 
fessional training should be reserved for 
the graduate year. Further concentrated 
specialties, such as guidance, should not 
be undertaken prior to paid teaching ex- 
perience. There can be too much loss of 
learning and the danger of too theoretical 
an orientation when regular classroom 
teaching is delayed in favor of advanced 
graduate work. After the fifth year of 
college, field experience rapidly becomes 
an essential complement to further study. 

I am willing to make the flat statement 
that a teacher cannot be trained well 
enough in four years. The liberal studies 
are most often slighted during a four- 
year curriculum, and unfortunately these 
studies are the ones to which teachers 
most infrequently return when they 
begin their = work. The defi- 
ciencies which result may never become 
measurable, but they are manifested in 
a number of subtle ways—all of which 
impoverish the quest for excellence in a 
school system. 

Tomorrow's new teachers will be 
faced with a constellation of problems 
which no one can now foresee. Just over 
the horizon is a staggering personnel 
shortage which will coincide with the 
immense and delicate problem of provid- 
ing a truly differentiated program of 
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red schoolhouse went its way, so will 
our modern flat-topped cell block give 
place to another sort of structure which 
will provide the physical facilities for a 
program that a mere handful of people 
are now beginning to dream about. 
Television, teaching teams, teaching 
machines—what will tomorrow be like? 
The teachers we train today will some- 
day use as a matter of course the shiny 
new tools we now experiment with so 
gingerly. If we educate them narrowly, 
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if we pretend that we are giving them 
even half the right answers, then we are 
limiting their potential adaptability; we 
are blinding them to new ideas; and we 
are building detours, not avenues, to the 
future. 

Teaching, and therefore teacher educa- 
tion, will change. We would be wise to 
plan far ahead so that while we are pro- 
ducing competent teachers for next year 
we are at the same time developing 
creative leadership to solve the problems 
of another generation. 


I- THE schools of education are not, as so many vulgarly say, concerned 
exclusively with how to teach, it is certainly true that they must interest 
themselves in learning theory and learning process more than the true humanist 
has time to do; his subject, whatever it is, has inevitably become more com- 
plicated in the last half century, and will continue to grow in difficulty. But 
I fear that the most serious trouble here is caused by the fact that most 
teachers of teachers are not humanistic scholars in the sense of my definition, 
that is, persons interested in the arts and some sciences in and for them- 
selves. The main reason for this lamentable situation is probably the rather 
contemptuous attitude which many humanists have for educationists and their 
endeavors. It is true that a large part of the difficulty is the result of the 
abdication of responsibility for public education on the part of traditional 
academics. It is also true that, according to my understanding, there has 
been a good deal of honest effort on the part of both academics and those 
legally responsible for public education to come together and discuss their 
mutual needs in recent years. We agreed that it was proper to lay 
upon the consciences of all humanists a responsibility for seeing that the 
schools of education and the state departments of education should produce 
good teachers in the humanities and that they also should do what they could 
to discover and encourage future humanistic scholars—From “The Humanities 
in American Life” by Charles Van Doren, in The Positive Values in the Ameri- 
can Educational System edited by Arthur E. Traxler, published by American 
Council on Education, 1959. 





Concerning Graduate Education for Teachers 


R. M. LUMIANSKY 


A we all know, for various reasons 
the past few years have seen a 
tremendously widespread surge of in- 
terest in the question of improving the 
nation’s schools. Almost every learned 
society, numerous educational organiza- 
tions with broader concerns, the philan- 
thropic foundations, great and small, 
and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have held many meetings and 
issued frequent proclamations to make 
clear just where the schools stand and 


where they should be. 


In recent months—after some years of 
taking part in a sizable number of these 
national, regional, and local meetings, 
and of reading most of the pertinent pub- 
lications—I have arrived at a conclusion, 
or at least a state of thinking and feeling, 
about this all-important topic. Perhaps 
many of you reached this conclusion far 
sooner than I, and thus will find me 
laboring the obvious; but, in any event, 
the conclusion seems to me worth a few 
minutes of our time. 


There are three aspects to my thinking 
and feeling about this matter. First, I do 
not think the American school system is 
performing so inadequately as many of 
its severer critics maintain. Second, I 
believe that, as a result of all the meet- 
ings and publications of the last few 
years, we have arrived at a situation in 
which the nation’s academic profession, 
body politic, and informed citizenry now 
have before them all that they need in 
the way of theory and policy to serve as 
a foundation for the improvements which 
are needed. But, third, my observation 
causes me to believe that in actual prac- 
tice in most localities these needed im- 


provements in our school system have 
not yet moved very far beyond talking 
and reading about theory and policy. 

These impressions lead to my simple 
and perhaps obvious conclusion: we have 
reached the point where we should take 
the excellent suggestions promulgated 
by literally scores of organizations and 
try to find ways to make these sugges- 
tions a vital part of the day-by-day 
operation of our schools; we do not need 
more discussions of theory and policy, 
but we do need application and results. 

There is, not surprisingly, a great 
similarity in the suggestions resulting 
from all the meetings. A report from the 
National Science Foundation concern- 
ing the schools varies very little in prin- 
ciple from a report on the subject from 
the American Historical Association. A 
meeting of the American Council of 
Learned Societies’ Committee on Second- 
ary Schools sounds just like a discussion 
of the topic by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

From the 1957 annual meeting of the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation came five excellent papers which 
could serve as sufficient basis in theory 
and policy to carry, out many such im- 
provements. In fact, if we could only 
put into effect in every state in the 
Union the eight theses urged in the fifth 
paper from that meeting—the paper by 
Stephen A. Freeman '—we could then all 
devote a markedly larger proportion of 
our time to the exhilarating study and 
teaching of medieval literature, with the 


*“Desirable Policies for the Certification of 
Teachers: A Symposium, V. A Forward Look,” 
Educational Record, July 1958, pp. 282-86. 
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calm assurance that the nation’s schools 
were in pretty fair shape. 

If a modicum of merit resides in my 
conclusion, the burden now rests on me 
to make suggestions for securing the 
practical benefits we all desire. I start 
with the one fact which most people 
seem to forget when they attend a 
regional or national meeting: jurisdiction 
for the schools rests with the individual 
states and localities; and there is very 
wide variety among states and even 
among localities within states in the 
problems, possibilities, and situations 
facing the schools. From this indispu- 
table fact, and from what I hope is com- 
mon sense resulting from experience, I 
then presume that improvement must 
come, not automatically from national 
or regional generalization, but from 
hardheaded work, state by state and 
locality by locality. How the desired 
improvement is accomplished in one 
state or locality must necessarily vary 
from how it comes elsewhere, because 


conditions vary. 
From this presumption, I move to 


another indisputable fact: school prin- 
cipals and superintendents and college 
presidents and deans can be of immense 
help in facilitating the improvements so 
frequently urged of late. Yet, it seems to 
me that whereas many school and col- 
lege faculty members nowadays are 
convinced of the need for certain im- 
provements and are doing what they can 
to bring them into being, much less 
effort has been expended to win the 
assistance of school and college officials. 
For example, in how many localities have 
the college president and the school 
superintendents met to explore what can 
be done about combined requests for 
certification changes, improvement in 
salary schedules, or a dozen other vital 
questions of mutual interest? 

Similarly, how often does the college 
dean meet with the local school prin- 
cipals to work out better systems for 
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scheduling refresher courses for teachers 
or better committee representation for 
school curriculum discussion? Perhaps 
this sort of activity occurs more fre- 
quently about the country than I know, 
but I believe it safe to claim that it does 
not happen so often as it should. Think 
of the valuable contribution by the high 
school principal who makes it his busi- 
ness to see that all his science teachers 
profit as much as possible from the ex- 
perience of the one teacher who attended 
a National Science Foundation summer 
institute in the nearby college. Similarly, 
consider the importance of the college 
dean who, instead of placing his entire 
emphasis on more and more scholarly 
publications, seeks out and encourages 
the able teacher-scholar on his faculty 
who wants to work with the teachers of 
a particular discipline in the nearby 
schools. 

To put into day-by-day practice, then, 
the numerous sensible suggestions forth- 
coming of late for the betterment of the 
schools, we need the steady interest and 
assistance of school and college officials 
working together locality by locality to- 
ward solving the particular problems of 
the given locality. And, as my final re- 
mark on ways for general improvement, 
I suggest that regional and national or- 
ganizations can play a much larger prac- 
tical role than they are now playing in 
the matter of local improvement by 
having one or more staff members regu- 
larly traveling from locality to locality to 
discuss these matters with local school 
and college officials. 

A good staff member of a regional or 
national agency is looked upon with con- 
siderable respect when he comes to a 
school or college campus, and as an out- 
sider he has a good chance of leading 
overworked officials into concentration 
upon specific matters of practical im- 
portance. For example, if a staff member 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English visited a given college and found 
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that one of the local English professors 
was working hard at helping with a re- 
vision of the high school English curric- 
ulum, and if the NCTE staff member 
then spoke to the college dean in laud- 
atory fashion of this professor's work, 
the dean just might find means to reduce 
that podlenan’ teaching load so that 
he could devote more time to this im- 
portant work. It should also be noted 
that such traveling staff members could 
gather for their central offices a wealth 
of information concerning actual — 
tice, which is now often sadly lacking; 
questionnaires simply cannot do the job. 

I turn now to the specific matter of 
graduate education for teachers. What I 
shall say is based primarily on my ex- 
perience in the Tulane University Grad- 
uate School; thus I am well aware that 
my remarks may not be applicable to 
the varying situations facing graduate 
schools in other localities. I do believe, 
however, that in this question of grad- 
uate education for teachers the kind of 
effort discussed above from school and 
college officials and regional and national 
agencies is particularly important. And 
my approach to the topic will conse- 

uently be from that point of view. I 
do not intend to present a personal 
testimonial; there are still many things 
that we need to do for schoolteachers at 
Tulane. 

Until World War II a predominant 
academic tradition at Tulane involved 
preprofessional preparation of young 
men in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
primarily for entrance to the medical and 
law schools. Also, a few years ago it 
was a trite saying in New Orleans that 
the Tulane Graduate School cared about 
preparing college teachers and research- 
ers but cared nothing about the schools 
and the schoolteachers. 

This charge was an exaggeration, but 
it was then true that the academic de- 
partments were generally unmindful of 
any responsibility for the schools, and 
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that the only available graduate degree 
especially aimed at teachers was the 
Master of Arts in Education, for which 
a thesis and a reading knowledge of one 
foreign language were required. Today 
this comment is no longer heard and in 
almost every pertinent discipline graduate 
work for schoolteachers is in progress. 

To accomplish this change, we started 
out by forming a committee of the three 
appropriate undergraduate deans, the 
director of the summer session, and the 
graduate dean. This committee decided 
(1) that preparing teachers is the re- 
sponsibility of the whole university 
rather than of any special department or 
division; (2) that we should appoint a 
standing university-wide committee on 
the preparation of teachers; (3) that 
we should add to the faculty a man 
with training and experience, in both 
professional education and in an aca- 
demic discipline, who would be chair- 
man of the university-wide committee; 
and (4) that this committee should 
begin by working on the problem of 
graduate work for teachers. 

We fortunately found an able and in- 
terested man with a Ph.D. in philosophy 
and considerable experience in one of 
the country’s better education programs. 
We appointed to the university-wide 
committee a half-dozen of our best 
teacher-scholars from the most appropri- 
ate fields, the three members of our de- 
partment of education, and the graduate 
dean. Then we got under way with 
weekly committee meetings. 

Naturally, other faculty members 
learned what was going on, and for 
months this topic was the chief subject 
for campus debate. In the course of this 
debate, the deans gathered and dis- 
tributed among the faculty numerous 
publications on the subject by national 
and regional agencies; these documents 
won over some important faculty con- 
verts. Also, I recall that at this time a 
visit by the then head of the Modern 
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Language Association’s Foreign Lan- 
guage Program did much to stir up en- 
thusiasm on our campus for helping the 
schools. 

The first positive step occurred about 
six months later when the graduate fac- 
ulty, on the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on preparation of teachers, ap- 
proved a Master of Arts in Teaching 
degree for classroom teachers and a Mas- 
ter of Education degree for supervisors 
and other school officials. In June and 
August of 1958 about twenty-five of these 
degrees were awarded. 

Among our graduate faculty there is 
no inclination to provide any sort of doc- 
tor’s degree directly in education. For 
a person employed in the schools, in- 
terested in and capable of going beyond 
the master’s degree, we will appoint a 
committee to arrange an appropriate 
program of study, primarily in one of 
the academic departments. The only 
such instance we have had so far is a 
very competent high school principal 
whose degree will be in history. Her 
major series of courses will be in history, 
her minor series in education and psy- 
chology; she will write a dissertation con- 
cerning the history of education, and she 
will read two foreign languages. Whether 
or not there will in the future be agita- 
tion to alter this system, I cannot say; 
but I suspect it will remain as it is now. 

As you would expect, in the discus- 
sions which led to instituting the special 
master’s degrees the most difficult matter 
was stating the requirements. There 
were those who at first felt that we 
should be as specific as possible, down 
to the last hour of course work. But we 
were fortunate, I think, in being able to 
get faculty approval for a statement al- 
lowing a great deal of flexibility and the 
exercise of a high degree of common 
sense. 

Our statement specifies only (1) that 
the student shall take thirty to thirty-six 
hours of course work, and (2) that to 
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plan each student's program of study the 
dean shall appoint a committee with rep- 
resentation from the academic depart- 
ment concerned and from the depart- 
ment of education. The fundamental 
assumption at which we finally arrived 
was that since whatever we were going 
to accomplish by way of helping teach- 
ers would be accomplished by the de- 
partments concerned, we would be wise 
to leave the details to the judgment of 
the individual members of these depart- 
ments, once they had expressed a will- 
ingness to work at helping the schools. 

The special committee meets with the 
student and arranges, with regard for 
his past training and experience and his 
plans for the future, the program which 
is most beneficial from three points of 
view: the academic field concerned, pro- 
fessional pedagogical needs, and general 
educational background. Our faculty 
members have taken these committee as- 
signments very seriously, and so far no 
meeting has ended in a free-for-all. 

As you would also expect, we soon 
faced the problem of appropriate courses 
for teachers, since the usual research 
seminars did not seem the best use of 
their time. Here, again, we have tried 
to avoid passing hard and fast rules and 
regulations. 

On occasion we set up special courses 
carrying graduate credit and dealing 
with material which will be pertinent 
when the student returns to or assumes 
his job. At times we put the student 
into an already established undergrad- 
uate course and ask the professor to as- 
sign him extra work which will deserve 
graduate credit. At other times a pro- 
fessor will take on a student for individ- 
ual direction through a body of reading 
and some appropriate writing. We work 
out each case as it arises, and there is 
no feeling that we have been giving away 
graduate credit undeservedly. 

In this connection a few words about 
summer institutes are perhaps in order. 
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Nowadays almost every university con- 
ducts each summer one or more institutes 
for teachers. Though many of these are 
doubtless excellent, I fear that many are 
conducted in very casual and haphazard 
fashion. Two great dangers exist, as I 
see it: (1) that the professors running 
the institute will not acquaint themselves 
fully with the classroom problems of the 
teachers in the institute, and thus will 
not arrange the work of the institute to 
the teachers’ best advantage; and (2) 
that the university will exert no effort 
after the institute is over to help the 
teachers make real use in their class- 
rooms of the materials and methods they 
encountered in the institute. 

During the past two summers we have 
had at Tulane what I consider very ef- 
fective institutes for history teachers in 
our area. The institutes were run by 
one of our best history professors. He 
visited the institute members on the job 
to acquaint himself with their problems. 
Then he worked out with them a “dem- 
onstration course” which could be pre- 
sented to their own classes with only a 
change in language and pace. For this 
course he prepared very careful syllabi 
and reading lists. The course includes a 
certain measure of broad scholarship de- 
serving of graduate credit, and it also 
has great practical value for the teachers. 
By frequent individual and group con- 
ferences with the teachers, and by cor- 
respondence, the director tries to help 
them apply their study when they return 
to their classrooms. 

It is necessary and convenient for some 
purposes to isolate as a topic the phrase 
“Graduate Education for Teachers.” But, 
as we all realize, such isolation should 
not occur. Ideally, the undergraduate 
and graduate education of teachers 
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should be parts of a carefully planned 
interlocking single program. Most of 
what I have been saying applies prima- 
rily to graduate work for teachers who 
completed their undergraduate work 
some years ago and have been teaching 
ever since. The question of what sort 
of program is best when there is oppor- 
tunity to make a complete plan for un- 
dergraduate and graduate study, is, of 
course, of vast importance. 

At Tulane, opinion about this question 
is divided; a part of this year’s work for 
the committee on preparation of teachers 
will be to recommend programs for such 
students. At present, a prospective sec- 
ondary school teacher takes as an under- 
graduate thirty-six hours in his teaching 
subject, and the prospective elementary 
teacher majors in elementary education. 
My own hope is that we will gain ap- 
proval from our faculty, the school offi- 
cials, and the State Department of Edu- 
cation to experiment with some of the 
new methods that have been suggested 
in various recent publications. For ex- 
ample, I would like to see whether, 
within our context, the pedagogical 
courses are more effective after a year or 
so of full-time teaching than before. 
Also, I would like to find out from actual 
practice to what degree on-the-job in- 
struction for the beginning teacher by 
experienced teachers in the same school 
can be substituted for course work. 

In conclusion, I realize that I have here 
_ greater emphasis on the strategy 
or a program of graduate education for 
teachers than on the actual details of the 
instruction. This emphasis stems from 
my belief that if such a program can be 
started and carried out within an advan- 
tageous context, effective details will fol- 
low without great difficulty. 





The Graduate Education of Teachers—Proposals 
for the Future 


WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT 


a rceges education of teachers exists, 
and on a large scale. Already sev- 
eral states make a year of graduate study 
requisite to the issuance of a certificate 
for teaching in high school. Elsewhere, 
large proportions of both elementary and 
high school teachers hold the master’s 
degree, and larger proportions are pur- 
suing graduate study. Almost every- 
where graduate study is a factor in deter- 
mining teachers’ salaries. Just over half 
of the nearly 60,000 master’s degrees con- 
ferred in this country in the year 1955-56 
were in the field of education.’ This does 
not take into account the thousands of 
master’s degrees in subjects other than 
education awarded to teachers that year. 
And it is only an indication of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers who were 
engaged in graduate study. 

It seems that society has decided that 
teachers shall hold graduate degrees. 
There are those who regret this decision, 
who feel that to plan for graduate study 
by a million teachers is to plan debase- 
ment of the term “graduate study.” The 
average schoolteacher, they say, is not 
equipped to undertake the traditional 
kind of graduate program. Indeed, they 
may be right. What is perhaps more 
important, the average schoolteacher 
may not profit from such programs 
nearly so much as we might hope. Be 
these matters as they may, the decision 


*U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1954-56, 
Chap. 4, Sec. I: Statistics of Higher Educa- 
tion: Faculty, Students, and Degrees (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1958), p. 
96. 


has been made. As Cleveland said of 
the tariff, “It is a condition which con- 
fronts us, not a theory.” Teachers are 
going to do graduate study. If they do 
not study at one institution, they will 
study at another. 

Of course, this condition may be ig- 
nored by any institution so choosing. 
But, when an institution of higher learn- 
ing refrains or withdraws from partici- 
pation in teacher education, to some ex- 
tent at least it abdicates its responsibility 
and its right to criticize. Speaking as a 
representative of a liberal-arts-minded 


university more than five years ago, I 
said, 


Whether we choose to do anything about 
it or not, the needed teachers will be trained. 
The handwriting is on the wall. Unless we 
adapt our programs, undergraduate and 
nian, to the needs of teachers, and 
admit teachers and prospective teachers in 
greater numbers, the job will be done by the 
teachers colleges. And, if we do not try to 
help, we have no right to criticize these 
colleges. Rather, we ought to commend 
them for performing an essential service 
from which we shrink.” 


I hold to that opinion. When otherwise 
superior institutions of higher learning 
refuse to prepare teachers for the schools, 
those institutions themselves suffer as 
well as the schools and society. My first 
proposal for the future of graduate edu- 


*“Education of Teachers for a Modern 
High School,” in The Duke University Centen- 
nial Conference on Teacher Training, ed. Wil- 
liam H. Cartwright and William B. Hamilton 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1953), 
p- 40. 
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cation for teachers, then, is that we rec- 
ognize its necessity and plan to carry it 
out. 

The second proposal has to do with 
the timing of the graduate study. In 
general I am opposed to requiring or 
even encouraging most prospective 
teachers to take a fifth year of study prior 
to their first regular teaching experience. 
I realize that this position is contrary to 
that taken by many of my colleagues, 
but it was not arrived at lightly. In the 
first place, such a requirement would 
probably deter many students from pre- 
paring to teach. In the second place, 
large numbers of those who prepare to 
teach never enter the profession, and 
many others drop out after a year or two 
on the job. For both these groups the 
fifth year might better be devoted to 
some other activity than preparation for 
teaching. 

More potent than these arguments is 
the value of teaching experience to grad- 
uate study. It seems to me that we often 


do things backward in the typical pro- 


gram of teacher education. When the 
undergraduate student has declared his 
intention to teach, instead of introducing 
him, just when he is enthusiastic and 
eager, to children and the teaching of 
his subject, we dampen his ardor with 
courses in psychological and social the- 
ory of education, the meaning of which 
his experience has not prepared him to 
perceive. I would not like to see this 
continued for a fifth year. Nor do I 
think that student teaching is a sufficient 
experiential base for graduate study. 

It is in the light of responsible teach- 
ing experience that the application of 
educational theory really can be under- 
stood. Similar considerations apply to 
graduate study in the area of subject spe- 
cialization. 1 fear that during my own 
undergraduate days the prime motives 
for my study of history were my personal 
interest in the subject and my ‘desire for 
honorable credit. But, during my grad- 
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uate study, I found myself thinking in 
such terms as, “My, I wish I had known 
this when Maynard asked that question 
last year,” and, “I must be sure to get 
this idea across to my own class next 
time.” 


So, my second proposal is that the 
normal procedure be for graduate study 
to follow active teaching. Perhaps it 
would be reasonable to require that the 
fifth year be completed within five years 
after the candidate begins his teaching. 
And it might be reasonable to grant rec- 
ognition of the fifth year of study in 
terms of certification and salary any time 
after the third year of teaching. It is 
gratifying to see ‘that men in the position 
of Dr. Armstrong and Dr. Stinnett seem 
to support the postponement of the grad- 
uate study.* 

Having taken this position, I immedi- 
ately retreat from it somewhat. There 
are at least two situations in which grad- 
uate study might well follow the four- 
year program directly. In the first in- 
stance, when the candidate is convinced 
that teaching is his profession, when the 
faculty has evidence that he will be suc- 
cessful, and when he, himself, is eager 
to pursue graduate study immediately, 
probably he should not ‘be denied the 
opportunity. While ordinarily I would 
not encourage him to do this, I would 
not prevent him from it. In the second 
instance, it should be possible for a grad- 
uate in liberal arts, who desires to teach 
but has made no professional prepara- 
tion, to enter the profession through a 
fifth-year program. In this case, the 
fifth year must round out the preparation 
through attention to internship, psycho- 
logical and social foundations of educa- 


*W. Earl Armstrong, “The Teacher Edu- 
cation Curriculum,” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, September 1957, p. 15; and T. N. 
Stinnett, The Search for New Frontiers (Wash- 
ington: National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association, 1958), p. 25. 
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tion, and the candidate’s teaching field. 
Such is one purpose of the programs 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Teaching, established in recent years 
by several institutions, including Har- 
vard, Duke, and Johns Hopkins. 

Let us turn our attention to the nature 
of graduate education for teachers. Here 
it seems necessary to make some distinc- 
tion among teachers based on the grade 
level of their teaching. I shall consider 
the secondary school teacher first. I am 
assuming that the candidate is already 
certifiable as a teacher on the basis of a 
balanced undergraduate program, in- 
cluding general education, the subject of 
his specialization, and professional edu- 
cation. 

For such teachers, I believe that the 
graduate major should be in the field of 
academic specialization and that the mi- 
nor probably should be in education. 
We are not considering here the gradu- 
ate education of administrators, counse- 
lors, or other nonteaching personnel. For 
them, the graduate majors probably 
should be in the fields of their service. 
But a teacher should not receive certifi- 
cate or salary status through majoring in 
a field not directly related to his teaching. 
And there are worse practices than this. 

Too often the prime criterion in the 
selection of graduate courses is the con- 
venience afforded by time and place. 
Thus, I am told, teachers of academic 
subjects have been known to renew their 
teaching certificates through correspond- 
ence courses in beekeeping. Teachers 
of high school Latin, physical education, 
and physics have taken work with me in 
the teaching of social studies in elemen- 
tary school simply because the course 
was available in their community at con- 
venient hours. This kind of study should 
not lead to salary increases for such 
teachers, nor should it alter their certifi- 
cate status. 

As a result of hundreds of visits to 
classrooms and thousands of professional 
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contacts, I am convinced that the big- 
gest single problem of teachers in my 
own field, the social studies, is that they 
do not know enough about the subject 
they teach or about its method of arriv- 
ing at truth. It is this conviction which 
dictates my belief in academic majors. 
High school teachers should be in close 
association with scholars in their fields of 
specialization, should both broaden and 
deepen their knowledge, and should 
keep informed concerning advances in 
knowledge and changes in interpreta- 
tions in their subjects. At the same time, 
they should broaden and deepen their 
knowledge and keep informed about de- 
velopments in education and educational 
theory. Thus, I propose the minor in 
education. 

The situation of the elementary school 
teacher is somewhat different from that 
of the high school teacher. Because the 
children in the lower grades have less 
experience in human relations and in 
learning, the importance of psychologi- 
cal knowledge and pedagogical skill on 
the part of the teacher is greater at that 
level. Because the children do not have 
the capacity to pursue academic knowl- 
edge so deeply nor to apply it so readily, 
the fundamental processes of learning 
are relatively more important to them 
than is depth of knowledge. Because 
the teacher must teach a great variety of 
subjects, she cannot be expected to 
achieve the degree of scholarship in any 
one subject which may reasonably be 
demanded of a high school teacher. Yet 
she must present all subjects ably at the 
level of the child. These considerations 
lead to the belief that the graduate edu- 
cation of elementary school teachers 
should include a larger proportion of 
psychological and pedagogical content 
than should that of high school teachers. 
Nor is knowledge of psychology and ped- 
agogy to be scorned as if it were of an 
inferior order. On the contrary, unless 
the teacher of the lower grades is highly 
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skilled in these areas, her pupils will 
suffer in later years. 

However, no sharp distinction in this 
regard can be made between elementary 
and secondary education. In the con- 
tinuum of schooling there is less differ- 
ence between the elementary school sixth 
grade and the secondary school seventh 
grade than there is between the first and 
sixth or the seventh and twelfth grades. 
Pedagogical skill is required of teachers 
in secondary school. And, by the same 
token, academic knowledge is required 
of teachers in elementary school. 

Moreover, the importance of such 
knowledge should not be underesti- 
mated. This knowledge must be specific 
as well as general. Analysis must pre- 
cede synthesis. If I were the principal 
of an elementary school, I would want 
each of my teachers to be a specialist in 
some area of knowledge, whether arith- 
metic, art, geography, health, history, 
music, psychology, reading, or some 
other. And I would want the faculty 


as a whole to have some balance in this 
regard. This line of reasoning does not 
necessarily lead to ae organi- 


zation, but it might do just that. 

Perhaps we have made too much of a 
fetish of the self-contained classroom. 
Probably we would all agree that when 
a child first comes to school he should 
not have to substitute a host of strange 
teachers for his parents. The break from 
the security of home will be hard enough 
at best. Probably we would agree also 
that before he leaves high school he 
should learn to stand on his own feet and 
to get along with many kinds of people 
in many kinds of situations. 

At one time, educators seemed to be- 
lieve that this process, as well as study 
under teachers with special training 
in their subjects, should begin to be 
hastened in the middle grades through 
departmentalized teaching. More re- 
cently, the tendency has been to delay 
departmentalization until at least the 
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eighth grade and to reduce it even after 
that. Perhaps the pendulum has swung 
too far. 

At least we might re-examine our 
practices in this phase of school organ- 
ization. Whatever the outcome of such 
re-examination, I should consider it of 
incalculable value to have faculty mem- 
bers with specialized training. These 
would be local experts, authorities to 
whom other teachers, or pupils with 
special interests and talents, might turn 
for information and inspiration in par- 
ticular fields. Thus, I would have both 
the undergraduate and the graduate ed- 
ucation of elementary school teachers 
include a concentration of work in a par- 
ticular field, even though the formal ma- 
jors in these programs might well be in 
education. 

Some considerations of the nature of 
the program of studies apply to all levels 
of teacher education. One of these re- 
lates to the nature of liberal arts courses. 
While much of the traditional kind of 
graduate work in liberal arts is highly 
useful to teachers, they do have special 
needs. At my own institution, our aca- 
demic colleagues in many fields have 
worked out new graduate courses with 
teachers particularly in mind. The his- 
tory department, for example, has or- 
ganized and offered in the summer 
school courses designed to bring teachers 
up to date in knowledge and interpreta- 
tion. Our science and mathematics de- 
partments have designed courses for 
these purposes as well as to strengthen 
teachers in fundamental knowledge. 

Depth of knowledge is also important 
to teachers. This is not to deny the im- 
portance of breadth, but a mere hodge- 
podge of courses may lead to knowledge 
so broad and thin that it can be seen 
through at almost any point. The pro- 
gram of teacher education should be 
deep enough for the candidate to dis- 
cover not only what man knows, but how 
he learns. The latter seems at least as 
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important as the former. In the first 
place, the total knowledge of mankind 
has become so vast that it is impossible 
to master more than a small portion of it. 
Edward Channing is supposed to have 
remarked while he was writing his His- 
tory of the United States that such a 
task would never again be performed by 
a single historian because the materials 
were becoming too massive for one per- 
son to consider. Whether Channing 
made the prophecy or not, it seems to 
have been true. In fact, Channing him- 
self died in 1931 with the project still 
incomplete, although he had been work- 
ing on it for well over a quarter of a 
century. 

But, the importance of method in a 
discipline rests on its own value. (I am 
in no way referring to the outmoded con- 
cept of the discipline of so-called mental 
faculties.) Herbert Baxter Adams said, 
in the heyday of scientific history, that, 
“It is, perhaps, of as much consequence 
to teach a young person how to study 
history as to teach him history itself.” * 

I have insisted that a teacher must be 
a scholar, must know the subject which 
he teaches. Of course, this does not 
mean that he must have mastered all its 
content. This past summer at Bowling 
Green some of us heard Margaret Mead 
deplore the assertion that we can teach 
only that which we know. She said, in 
effect, that if this is true we may as well 
quit and go home, for our children must 
know far more than we know if society 
is to survive. I took this to mean, not 
that we can impart information yet un- 
learned by the race, but that we must 
teach the means to new knowledge and 
understanding. Such are the methods of 
the disciplines, and some such method 
should be included in the graduate edu- 
cation of teachers. 

Another feature of desirable graduate 

*“Special Methods of Historical Study,” in 


Methods of Teaching History, ed. G. Stanley 
Hall (Boston: Ginn, Heath, 1885), p. 120. 
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programs for teachers is that they will 
expose the teacher to different view- 
points. In professional education and in 
most of the academic subjects, the ex- 
perts themselves differ on many points. 
At least where differences exist among 
substantial numbers of experts, institu- 
tions for teacher education cannot afford 
to have a party line. The teacher must 
have a fair opportunity to arrive at his 
own conclusions after consideration of 
the evidence and the differences among 
the authorities. 

The evidences thus far set forth of the 
difficulty and complexity of the educa- 
tion of teachers lead to the conclusion 
that even in five years the task cannot 
be performed adequately. Therefore, I 
propose that teachers, at least secondary 
school teachers and specialists, should be 
encouraged to pursue graduate study be- 
yond the fifth year. Already some hun- 
dreds of school systems recognize such 
study and reward it through their salary 
schedules. Here, the advantages of study 
on a university campus, in an academic 
atmosphere, and with superior library 
and laboratory facilities weigh heavily. 
Because of these advantages, I would 
hope that this advanced study might be 
done during the regular year as full-time 
work. I feel strongly about the desira- 
bility of such a procedure, but not 
strongly enough to make it an absolute 
requirement. Many teachers and other 
school personnel will want to proceed 
to doctoral study. This is desirable for 
those who have the necessary qualities. 
But, I hope that the doctorate will never 
be required on any such scale as is a 
master's degree. 

I cannot leave this discussion of the 
nature of the program without a word 
about a current idea that seems to look 
to an internship as a panacea for the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. Of 
course there should be realistic practice 
under expert supervision, and I have no 
objection to the term “internship.” But 
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I do not believe that internship alone is 
adequate for the professional education 
of teachers, even if it includes related 
seminars. This is a concept from which 
professions such as law and medicine de- 
parted years ago, and which professions 
such as history and literature never 
adopted. 

Of all people, teachers must believe 

in the efficacy of teaching. And there is 
knowledge about schools and teaching 
which can be learned best through in- 
struction. It will not do to say that the 
teacher must be taught English and his- 
tory but will learn about his profession 
on the job. There is a useful and recog- 
nizable body of content in the social and 
psychological foundations of education 
and in methodology. Certainly the good 
teacher will learn more of these matters 
on the job, but so will he learn more his- 
tory and English as he teaches these sub- 
jects. 
Still another feature of desirable grad- 
uate programs of teacher education is 
that they will be adapted to the needs 
of the individual teachers concerned. 
Certain requirements of knowledge and 
skill, both academic and professional, 
will be made. But specific courses will 
not be required where competence can 
be demonstrated by examination or 
otherwise. By the same token, credit 
hours will not be substituted for com- 
petence where it is lacking. I shall not 
be satisfied until teachers are certified on 
the basis of competence rather than on 
the basis of hours spent in courses. 

I come now to my. final proposal. This 
is that institutions for teacher education 
must be given and must accept the re- 
sponsibility for their products. I recog- 
nize that the state cannot abdicate its 
legal responsibility in this regard, but 
state authorities cannot really believe 
that the specification of requirements in 
terms of hours and subjects will guaran- 
tee a supply of good teachers. The state 
should limit itself to requiring the mini- 
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mum total amount of formal education 
and the inclusion therein of reasonable 
amounts of general education, additional 
work in the field of specialization, and 
professional education. The wide varia- 
tion in the specific requirements estab- 
lished by the several states suggests that 
the authorities do not really know which 
of such requirements should be made 
and that, therefore, certification require- 
ments should be, made only in general 
terms. In the final analysis, only the in- 
stitutions for teacher education can really 
certify that their students are competent 
to serve as teachers. 

If the state is to delegate a large share 
of its responsibility for certification to 
colleges and universities, the accredita- 
tion of such institutions seems necessary. 
I am, therefore, glad to see the growth 
and strengthening of the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. But, I must admit that I also fear 
the potential power of accrediting agen- 
cies. Under less able or more grasping 
direction, they might become more rigid 
and more limiting than state agencies 
for certification have been. Thus they, 
too, should have constitutional limits to 
their authority. They should specify no 
more requirements than those which I 
have just indicated for the states. 

We now have state agencies, whose 
staffs muster far less professional knowl- 
edge and experience than do those of 
many, institutions of higher learning, 
telling those same institutions almost ex- 
actly what their programs of teacher 
education must include. It would be 
little improvement to transfer such 
power and activity to accrediting agen- 
cies. Obviously, we have almost no cer- 
tain knowledge, and apparently we have 
very few agreed-upon hypotheses, as to 
the precise way in which a superior 
teacher is made. In this situation, all 
that a state or an accrediting agency can 
properly do, beyond the establishment of 
broad program limits, is to determine 
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whether the staff and facilities of an in- 
stitution are adequate for the education 
of teachers. Given these adequacies, the 
institution’s warrant as to its own prod- 
uct should be accepted. To do otherwise 
is to stifle initiative and stand in the way 
of progress. 

Implicit in these remarks and, perhaps, 
hardly requiring that it be set forth, is 
the belief in an all-institution approach 
to the education of teachers. If an insti- 
tution is to be worthy of the honor and 
responsibility of educating teachers, the 
administration and the academic depart- 
ments, as well as those who profess pro- 
fessional education, must enter actively 
and cooperatively into the program. The 
corollary is also true: the professional 
educators must invite and welcome the 
participation of others. Even with the 
utmost cooperation and good will, the 
task of graduate education of teachers 
is stupendous. 

I have presented here some of my own 
convictions with regard to the graduate 
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education of teachers. The validity of 
these convictions rests on my own study 
and experience. They seem sound to me. 
But throughout this paper has run a 
theme of flexibility and local freedom. 
I am loath to accept or make specific re- 
quirements for the teaching profession 
except in the face of overwhelming evi- 
dence or near-unanimous agreement 
among the presumed experts. 

There are many paths to excellence. 
I recall a conversation with one of my 
wisest professors. He had just had lunch 
with another distinguished scholar. The 
two had exchanged descriptions of their 
educational experiences and had dis- 
covered that these varied widely. Said 
my mentor, with his dry humor, “My 
first reaction was to wonder how in the 
world Professor D could be other than 
an ignoramus with such a background. 
But, as I walked back to the office, I 
came to the inescapable conclusion that 
there must be more than one way to be- 
come educated.” 





The Study of Christian Culture: A New Approach 


to General Education 


JOHN P. GLEASON 


RK persons are without opinions on 
the subject of education in the nu- 
clear era, but rarely does anyone bring 
to a discussion of the problems of con- 
temporary education such a wealth of 
erudition and historical insight as the 
distinguished British scholar Christopher 
Dawson.' It was therefore an event of 
considerable interest when Mr. Dawson 
began, some five years ago, to outline his 
ideas on “Education and Christian Cul- 
ture.” What he proposed, briefly, was 
the study of Christian culture as the basis 
for an integrative undergraduate curric- 
ulum, similar to such projects in general 
education as Columbia University’s In- 
troduction to Western Civilization, but 
having particular relevance for believing 
Christians. 

Noting that the decline of classical 
humanism has led to an education which 
is at the same time too detailed and too 
superficial, and that the average under- 
graduate curriculum has become “a 
sprawling collection of unrelated units,” 
Dawson has argued for the replacement 
of the traditional liberal arts with a new 
integrating core built around the study 
of Christian culture. Dawson has con- 
sistently held that religion is the vital, 
formative element in any higher culture; 
many of his published works illumine 
the dynamic, crucial role of Christianity 
in the development of Western culture. 

Christian culture as he conceives it is 
the external expression or embodiment 
of Christianity in social institutions and 


* Mr. Dawson is now Chauncey Stillman Pro- 
fessor of Catholic Theological Studies at 
Harvard University. 


patterns of thought and behavior. The 
educational approach he suggests would 
examine the interaction of Christianity 
with the development of Western civi- 
lization in “a study of the culture process 
itself from its spiritual and theological 
roots, through its organic historical 
growth to its cultural fruits.” This study 
of the “historical reality of Christianity 
as a living force which entered into the 
lives of men and society and changed 
them” would not only offer a unique in- 
sight into the modern situation of West- 
ern civilization, but it would also provide 
a unified framework, a solid context of 
understanding, into which more special- 
ized knowledge could easily be fitted. 

Dawson's proposals stimulated con- 
siderable discussion: a number of ar- 
ticles appeared supporting or criticizing 
the plan, and it was made the theme of 
the Conference of Deans of Catholic 
Liberal Arts Colleges held at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame in the spring of 1955. 
This discussion not only brought the 
problems of such a program into focus 
and helped to clarify the concept of 
Christian culture but it also made clear 
that the merits of the plan—as well as 
objections to its “vagueness,” its being too 
ambitious and unwieldy—could only be 
proved or disproved by a trial. 

Only Saint Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, has so far attempted to 
put Dawson’s ideas to the test of action. 
Here, under the leadership of Sister M. 
Madeleva, the president of Saint Mary’s 
(whose courageous venture into the new 
curricular experiment was commended 
by Mr. Dawson), and with Dr. Bruno P. 
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Schlesinger of Saint Mary's faculty as 
chairman, a Program for Christian Cul- 
ture was launched in the fall of 1956. 
Much of the criticism of Dawson's 
original proposal dealt with the practical 
difficulties of putting such a program in- 
to action. Cognizant of the problems 
involved, but not overawed by them, 
Saint Mary’s began its program on a 
modest scale, organizing it as an elective 
interdepartmental major, rather than as 
a full four-year core curriculum. The 
students who choose to major in Christian 
Culture have already completed two 
years of standard liberal arts work and 
are prepared by basic courses in theol- 
ogy, philosophy, literature, and history. 
The work of the program itself covers 
the junior and senior years and includes 
twenty-eight semester hours of classes. 
Although Christian Culture is a sepa- 
rate department in the college, it draws 
on members of the other departments 
for instruction, and duplication of 


courses is avoided. In accordance with 
Dawson’s proposals, the Saint Mary’s 


program follows a historical-sociological 
approach. It stresses the genetic study 
of institutions and trends of thought, 
with close examination of certain crucial 
periods, rather than attempting to make 
the student master all the factual details 
of Western development since the birth 
of Christ. 

Since its purpose is to explore the 
complex interaction of the Christian re- 
ligion and the evolution of Western cul- 
ture, the program emphasizes the com- 
mon elements and unity of that culture 
rather than tracing the particularities of 
national development. 

A four-semester sequence of histori- 
cally oriented classes forms the core of 
the program. In the junior year the stu- 
dent examines the formative stages of 
Christian culture in the course called 
The Making of Europe, while Medieval 
Christendom deals with its period of 
maturity. In the senior year the his- 
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torical sequence continues with courses 
on The Age of Religious Division and 
The Age of Revolutions and World Wars. 

By giving equal attention to the 
growth of Christian culture through the 
Middle Ages and its weakening and dis- 
solution since the Renaissance, the pro- 
gram provides a sharper perspective for 
understanding the contemporary situa- 
tion, but avoids bogging down in the 
nostalgic “Mass and Maypole” type of 
medievalism which some of Dawson’s 
critics feared his proposal would involve. 
Nor is the student likely to develop a 
narrow sectarian ideology, or to become 
intolerant of anything outside the imme- 
diate tradition of Christian culture, after 
seeing the remarkable variety and as- 
similative power of that tradition and 
after weighing the positive contributions 
as well as the secularizing effects of 
Western development since the Ren- 
aissance. 

Since the program is designed to pro- 
vide general education rather than to 
produce specialized scholars, and since 
it is obviously impossible to deal ex- 
haustively with such a vast range of 
material, the chairman has organized the 
courses on the basis of selectivity, with 
intensive study of key periods, instead of 
attempting to offer encyclopedic cover- 
age. A corresponding effort is bein 
made to avoid the conventional textboo 
with its almost cosmic inclusiveness and 
its dry factuality. 

Specific reading assignments are given 
instead from works of synthesis which 
rest on a sound basis of critical scholar- 
ship. Examples of such books, many of 
which are in paperback editions, are 
Dawson’s The Making of Europe, Huiz- 
inga’s The Waning of the Middle Ages, 
Hazard’s The European Mind, and H. 
Richard Niebuhr’s The Social Sources of 
Denominationalism. 

Concurrently with the historical se- 
quence, there are four semesters of col- 
loquium sessions in which the student 
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makes firsthand acquaintance with many 
of the major achievements of Christian 
culture in the areas of literature and art, 
spiritual writing, and social thought. 
These discussions are coordinated with 
the history courses and, wherever pos- 
sible, synchronized with them. The City 
of God, for example, is read and dis- 
cussed when the fall of Rome is treated 
in the historical sequence, and St. 
Thomas More’s Utopia is taken up at the 
same time as the study of Renaissance 
humanism. This method fixes each work 
solidly in its historical context, rather 
than presenting it to the student as an 
isolated monument divorced from its cul- 
tural background. The chairman of the 
program is present and participates in 
these discussions to preserve the desired 
unity of theme and treatment, but a 
specialist in the area of the work under 
consideration leads the discussion. As 
with the historical courses, the dis- 
cussions come down to the present age, 
including in the final year readings from 
Newman, Kierkegaard, and T. S. Eliot. 

Besides the appropriate classes in the 
historical sequence and the colloquium 
series, the student takes each semester a 
more intensive course in some especially 
pertinent aspect of Western develop- 
ment. From the almost innumerable 
possibilities for such courses, Saint 
Mary’s has selected Early Christian 
Writers and History of Christian Phi- 
losophy for the first year of its program, 
and Church, State, and Society and 
Christianity and American Culture for 
the second. This choice of subjects, and 
particularly the fact that the program 
focuses on the American situation in its 
final semester, indicates the care which 
has been taken to make Christian culture 
significant to the student in terms of her 
own experience. 

The Lilly Endowment of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, became interested in Saint 
Mary’s Program for Christian Culture, 
and has greatly strengthened it by a 
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generous grant. Funds from this grant 
have made it possible to institute at 
Saint Mary’s a series of lectures on 
topics related to the tradition of Chris- 
tian culture. Some outstanding scholars 
have contributed to the program through 
these Lilly Endowment Lectures. In 
1957-58, to cite but a few examples, 
Professor Francis Fergusson discussed 
Dante, Professor Ewart Lewis treated 
the significance of medieval political 
thought, and Dr. Karl Stern lectured on 
the spiritual aspects of psychotherapy. 
A series of equally high quality has been 
arranged for the current academic year. 

Saint Mary’s two-year experience in 
trying to put into practice Dawson’s pro- 
posals for the study of Christian culture 
is, of course, too scanty to allow much 
drawing of conclusions, but the response 
of the students has been encouraging. 
The program is attracting students of 
very high quality; almost half of the first 
group of girls to complete the course 
were honor students. They have found 
that the novelty of the approach has en- 
riched their understanding not only of 
Western culture, but of the religion 
which has played so important a role in 
informing that culture. 

The better students particularly appre- 
ciate the relief the program offers from 
stultifying textbooks, and many have re- 
marked on the unexpected delight they 
experienced in reading authors they had 
previously known only by allusion or 
footnote. And to have elevated St. 
Jerome or John Winthrop above the 
status of an ibid. is some accomplishment. 

If the program has awakened in the 
student an appreciation of the richness 
of her heritage, and has introduced her 
to the excellence and contemporary sig- 
nificance of forgotten works, then it has 
achieved one of its purposes. But the 
most encouraging reaction has been that 
many of the girls report that they can 
organize their knowledge better in their 
own minds; it all seems to fit together 
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better, to fall into place and become part does indicate, however, that Dawson’s 
of a comprehensive unity, a large and in- suggestions are by no means impracti- 
telligible pattern. There is no reason to cable and that they deserve further vali- 
suppose that this ability to fit discrete gation, especially from Catholic educa- 
facts and events into a total framework tor. currently disturbed over the intel- 


of understanding will desert them com- Sectuel Mle of the Cataiic Chanch & 
pletely upon graduation. 


Saint Mary’s does not pretend that its America. But the heritage of the Chris- 
Program for Christian Culture has solved 2" past is not an exclusive a 
all the problems of the Catholic college, of Catholics; the study of Christian cul- 
or even that this program has explored ture deserves the attention of all who 
all the possibilities of Christopher Daw- are concerned with the problems of 
son’s proposals. Saint Mary’s experience Christian education. 


W: FOUND that most students associate morality with their inability to com- 
prehend absolutism. For example, many expressed an inability to understand 
and make significant in their lives what they termed the “vestiges” of a God- 
centered system of self-discipline to which their grandparents had subscribed 
(and their parents less so). They contended that the system had been 
diluted by generations of growing questioning. To them it involved more 
compromise and hypocrisy than they wished to embrace. On exploring this 
further, we noted their inclination to accept group standards as criteria 
rather than individually held values which most religions emphasize. Never- 
theless, they regarded morals as a completely personal matter. A _ sizable 
number of students appeared to us to be less concerned about their moral 
reputation than about their success in “life’—meaning, to them, the job and 
the family. They seemed to feel that there is no connection between success 
and morality.—From The College Influence on Student Character by Edward 
D. Eddy, Jr., assisted by Mary Louise Parkhurst and James S. Yakovakis, 
published by American Council on Education, 1959. 





University Education in Australia and 
New Zealand—Some Observations 


PAULINE TOMPKINS 


R six months in 1957-58 I had the 
FF petvtions of visiting universities in 
Australia and New Zealand under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. By co- 
incidence my visit was well timed in 
both countries. 

Australian universities had recently 
emerged from a searching inquiry by the 
Committee on Australian Universities. 
Appointed in December 1956 by Prime 
Minister Menzies, the committee of five 
(chaired by Sir Keith Murray, chairman 
of the United Kingdom's University 
Grants Committee) had undertaken a 
broad investigation of university condi- 
tions “to indicate ways in which the uni- 
versities might be organized so as to 
ensure that their long-term pattern of 
development is in the best interests of the 
nation. .. .”* In anticipation of the com- 
mittee’s visits, each institution had de- 
voted many months to rigorous mind- and 
soul-searching, and the results of these 
labors, together with the Murray report, 
greatly enriched my own investigations. 


In New Zealand, progress of a differ- 
ent sort was under way. Historically, the 
University of New Zealand has been the 
administrative locus and degree-granting 
agency for the country’s four university 
colleges and two agricultural schools. 
Now, however, a process of devolution 
has been undertaken, whereby in the 
course of several years it is anticipated 
that the university colleges will gradually 
assume almost total autonomy; the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand as such will be 

* Report of the Committee on Australian Uni- 


versities (Canberra: Commonwealth Govern- 
ment Printing, 1957). 


“self-liquidated,” and in its place a Cen- 
tral Committee will function. The re- 
sponsibilities of the latter will presum- 
ably be financial (the present University 
Grants Committee will continue to inter- 
pret university needs to the government 
and allocate appropriations to the con- 
stituent parts), and academic (assuring 
the maintenance of common standards). 
The first step in devolution was taken a 
year ago, when the government con- 
sented to the upgrading of the university 
colleges to the status of universities. 

To the American observer, perhaps the 
most striking initial impression regarding 
Australian-New Zealand institutions is 
the similarity of the crises confronting 
them to those currently baffling univer- 
sities in the United States. These include 
the impending tidal wave of students, 
the shortage of qualified teaching per- 
sonnel, the depressed status of faculty 
salaries, high student attrition, the pau- 
city of science and technology graduates, 
the inadequacy and obsolescence of 
many buildings and much equipment, 
and the pressing need for increased gov- 
ernment appropriations (or endow- 
ment). Beyond this crisis stratum of 
parallel problems, however, it is the con- 
trasts in the two systems of higher edu- 
cation which emerge most vividly. 
Some of these are considered below. 

Perhaps the fundamental difference 
distinguishing the English concept of 
tertiary education from the American 
concept is philosophical and can be for- 
mulated by the question “Who should 
go to college?” In their most extreme 
statement, universities in the Common- 
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wealth countries answer the question in 
terms of an intellectual elite. While the 
tendency since World War II has been to 
modify this concept, it is buttressed by 
sedition both. practical and tradi- 
tional. Probably a majority of Austral- 
ian and New Zealand university staff are 
Oxford-Cambridge trained, and it will 
still be many years before a balance is 
struck with degrees from the United 
States and other countries. 

Although it may be argued that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are opening their 
doors to larger numbers, the “elitist” 
tradition is still strong, and perhaps it 
will tend to persist more tenaciously in 
Commonwealth nations most distant 
from the United Kingdom. In practical 
terms, the cost of mass higher educa- 
tion would appear prohibitive, given 
the severe financial problems currently 
faced by the universities. Consequently, 
whereas in America 35 percent of our 
secondary school graduates enter college, 
the number in Australia and New Zea- 
land is between 5 and 8 percent. 

In the last analysis this figure is un- 
likely to be augmented appreciably until 
public opinion regarding the role of the 
universities undergoes drastic change. 
The man in the street is inclined to view 
a university graduate with skepticism, 
and frequently with suspicion. Although 
the number of positions requiring de- 
grees is increasing, it is still true that in 
many businesses the nonuniversity grad- 
uate is treated on a basis of income 
equality, if not preference, vis-a-vis his 
degree-possessing colleague. The same 
pattern holds in politics where, signifi- 
cantly, Dr. H. V. Evatt, leader of the 
Australian Labour Party, is the first uni- 
versity graduate in this post. 

One can suggest that Australia and 
New Zealand, in their popular attitudes 
toward higher education, are going 
through a stage passed in the United 
States a half-century ago—a stage in 
which primary emphasis and value are 
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placed on the self-made man, on self- 
reliance, on the practical versus the in- 
tellectual. In America, the transition 
from this period to our present glorifica- 
tion of tertiary education reflected at 
least three factors: the growing com- 
plexity of an industrializing society with 
its increased demand for trained spe- 
cialists; the philosophical “spread” of 
democracy to the point where egali- 
tarianism came to mean, among other 
things, mass higher education; and the 
great—if at times uneasy—compromise 
within the university world, whereby 
our penchant for the practical resulted in 
the watering of intellectual curricular 
stock with vocational offerings. The first 
of these factors is already having some 
influence in Australia and New Zealand; 
the second has hardly begun to pene- 
trate; the third would probably be re- 
sisted to the death by the universities and 
would have to be preceded by a revolu- 
tion in the structure and offerings of sec- 
ondary schools and technical colleges. 

The concept of education of the in- 
tellectual elite not only limits the num- 
bers matriculating in Australian and 
New Zealand universities, but also ex- 
erts a determining influence on university 
curricula. Education is conceived pri- 
marily as mental discipline, training the 
mind to think logically. In the pursuit of 
this goal, breadth in course options is 
sacrificed for depth; generalization gives 
way to specialization. The three-year 
undergraduate course (with a fourth 
year for honors) requires an average of 
four subjects a year. 

Although there are a few distribution 
requirements in some departments, the 
American liberal arts concept of a broad, 
and at times superficial, coverage of 
several disciplines—specifically social 
sciences, sciences, humanities, and lan- 
guages—is repudiated. Instead, “major- 
ing” tends to be intensive, the major sub- 
jects occupying most of the student's 
program. In the field of science, for ex- 
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ample, the undergraduate can theoret- 
ically take his entire course within his 
discipline. 

Education in depth means that the 
history student, to take an illustration, 
has been well grounded in the use of 
primary sources; he has acquired the 
necessary tools of the saeudl scholar; 
he has been trained to examine materials 
critically. If he has been an honors stu- 
dent, he may have attained the equiv- 
alent of an American M.A. degree. His- 
tory offerings are limited to courses for 
which the requisite primary materials are 
available, and by tradition much empha- 
sis is placed on British constitutional and 
political evolution. The major may find 
a course or two in the history of Asia, the 
Middle East, or even Russia, but the con- 
centration required in British and Euro- 
pean history leaves little room for any- 
thing else. 

If one protests that it is important for 
the democratic citizen to know some- 
thing about twentieth-century politics 
and powers, the answer is that this is in- 
deed important, but that it is not the 
university's immediate function or re- 
sponsibility. Instead, it is contended that 
a by-product of a sound tertiary educa- 
tion is an enlightened electorate, among 
university graduates, because the man 
who has been taught to think critically 
and to read objectively will (1) apply 
these faculties to his understanding of 
current problems and (2) accept as his 
responsibility the utilization of his 
trained mind—even though it be trained 
as a scientist—to inform himself of the 
world around him. Thus, the American 
concept of the well-rounded education is 
rejected at the university level, and the 
optimistic assumption is held that the 
university graduate will round off his 
education independently, in conjunction 
with and consequent to his undergradu- 
ate studies. 

Clearly the prevailing university atti- 
tude is that it is preferable to omit a field 
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of study if it cannot be explored at the 
level of primary sources. Anything less is 
placed in the category of the “informa- 
tion, please” survey so familiar in many 
American institutions and is regarded 
frankly as subcollegiate. In summary, 
Australian and New Zealand universities 
seem chiefly concerned with education 
as method (research) and only second- 
arily with education as subject matter. 
This, of course, applies more to the arts 
than to the science and technology facul- 
ties. 

Given the concepts of the intellectual 
elite and the depth curriculum, it follows 
that the “down under” student, like his 
English counterpart, receives a more in- 
tensive university training than the 
American undergraduate. This is at- 
tested by the experience of Australian 
and New Zealand graduates in American 
universities, where, during the first year, 
they are usually better prepared for the 
discipline of graduate study. Conversely, 
United States students entering Com- 
monwealth universities for postgraduate 
research may find themselves in some 
undergraduate tutorials to compensate 
for the lack of depth in their own college 
majors. 

There is another significant result 
stemming from the principle of educa- 
tion of a minority of secondary school 
students: university entrance require- 
ments can be pegged at a generally 
higher level than in the United States, 
and academic standards are on the whole 
considerably more rigorous than the 
average in America. 

It would be tempting to make a value 
judgment on the respective merits of the 
two educational systems. However, this 
would be a non sequitur, for they are 
posited on distinctly different philoso- 
phies. Nevertheless, one can legitimately 
pose the question whether each system, 
granted its separate objectives, could not 
profit by adopting certain aspects of the 
other. Individual Australian and New 
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Zealand educators with whom this was 
discussed differed among themselves; 
some held doggedly to the elitist philoso- 
phy and its specialized curriculum; 
others admitted the importance of under- 
standing, by university graduates, of 
crucial political-social problems in con- 
temporary history, but were reluctant to 
have the universities require such sub- 
jects. Science professors frequently 
agreed that their curriculum was too one- 
sided, but could see no realistic solu- 
tion, given the increasing demands made 
on university students today if they are 
to become proficient in their field. 

On the American side, it would be 
much simpler to point to curricular ex- 
perimentation constantly going on as our 
institutions seek to evaluate and improve 
their educational programs. In fact, the 
trend away from too much scattering of 
one’s intellectual forces over a wide sub- 
ject spectrum has already produced cur- 
ricula in some universities requiring 
fewer subjects and greater concentration. 

Perhaps this very difference in attitude 
toward change presents one of the more 
striking contrasts between American and 
English types of universities. Moving 
from one Australian or New Zealand in- 
stitution to the next, one finds little ap- 
preciable difference in curriculum and 
requirements. Compare this with the 
American scene! Not only do we lack 
the uniformity which tradition and the 
English university pattern have imposed 
on the Commonwealth institutions, but 
our eagerness to initiate new courses in 
line with what we conceive to be the dy- 
namics of our national and world society 
is also without parallel in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Moving from educational philosophy 
and curriculum to administration, one 
is again impressed by the uniformity 
among ' Commonwealth _ universities. 
There are occasional variations in the 
administrative structures, but in contrast 
to the American university scene, where 
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variety is the norm, Australia and New 
Zealand again follow the English prec- 
edent scrupulously. 

At the top of the pyramid is the senate, 
comparable to our board of trustees. In 
view of the fact that all universities in 
the Commonwealths are publicly sup- 
ported, the senate (or council, as it is 
sometimes called) has a number of gov- 
ernment members, and meetings are 
generally open to press representatives. 
The titular head of each university is the 
chancellor, an unpaid official. The active 
head is the vice-chancellor, chosen 
usually because of his academic training 
and experience.? He may have a deputy, 
or even two, who share some of his re- 
sponsibilities, but in terms of the ad- 
ministration as a working body, the reg- 
istrar is number-two man. All the house- 
keeping operations of the university 
(records, examinations, enrollments, 
maintenance, and so on) fall under his 
jurisdiction. In addition, the registrar 
(or his assistants) is secretary of the 
major university and faculty committees, 
and the business part of the institution 
is frequently handled under this office. 
Thus, the registrar is a key man. If his 
relationship with the vice-chancellor is 
congenial, which is usually the case 
(both would be severely handicapped 
otherwise), he is in a position to in- 
fluence university policy to a potentially 
marked degree. His office is customarily 
next to the vice-chancellor’s, and the 
two men are in daily conference. 


Because of the importance of the regis- 
trar’s office, the qualifications for his ap- 
pointment are significant, but may leave 
something to be desired. As with faculty 
appointments, the position is advertised, 
but in many instances it is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion who will obtain it. This 
is because of the standard 1 juirement 


*The only unpaid vice-chancellor today is 
Dr. Storey of the University of Queensland, but 
he is scheduled to retire within a year, and his 
successor will be compensated. 
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that the registrar, if possible, be a gradu- 
ate of the particular university. More- 
over, intimate knowledge of the work- 
ings of administrative machinery is ob- 
viously a tremendous asset, and the men 
possessed of such knowledge are nor- 
mally already a part of the administra- 
tion. In fact, one can say that university 
administration as a career, with the post 
of registrar as ultimate goal, is well 
established. Junior administrative assist- 
ants gradually rise to more responsible 
jobs, eventually becoming assistant or 
deputy registrars. By the twin principles 
of experience in office and seniority, the 
choice of registrar is thus likely to be a 
natural one. 

While this system has much to com- 
mend it, it suffers the potential draw- 
backs of any procedure in which senior- 
ity prevails. The registrar, for example, 
may have been an excellent assistant 
registrar in charge of accounting, but his 
qualifications for that specialized work 
do not necessarily enhance his effective- 
ness in his present position. It was sug- 
gested to me that this represents one 
area in which Australia has deviated 
from the English pattern in that the 
registrar in the United Kingdom is nor- 
mally selected with greater discrimina- 
tion. 

The elaborate administrative structure 
in Australian and New Zealand univer- 
sities is designed to relieve oe staff 
of burdensome administrative duties. 
Nevertheless, the impression prevails 
that faculty feel imposed on in many 
instances: not so much in the area of 
policy formation, in which many faculty 
would welcome the opportunity of 
greater participation, as in that of petty 
details. The Murray report commented 
on the need for much closer administra- 
tion-staff cooperation and harmony. Post- 
war record enrollments have strained the 
mechanics of administration to the point 
where faculty have been drawn in to 
share some of the burdens—such as 
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assignment of examination rooms and 
other routine administrative tasks. 

At the same time, university adminis- 
trations since the war have grown in- 
creasingly hierarchical and powerful. This 
is traceable to several factors. Prior to 
1939 the vice-chancellor had only begun 
to emerge as a full-time, paid official, and 
the registrar was a man consigned to 
detail work, without real influence in 
policy-making. Accordingly, faculties oc- 
cupied positions of power in shaping uni- 
versity policy. By 1945 staffs were hit 
by many retirements coming almost 
simultaneously; some positions were dif- 
ficult to fill, and there was an influx of 
young and inexperienced teaching per- 
sonnel, unfamiliar with faculty adminis- 
trative responsibilities. At the same time, 
skyrocketing enrollments, augmented by 
legislation providing government scholar- 
ships for returned war veterans, pro- 
duced severe financial and physical 
strains on existing facilities. _Conse- 
quently, administrations were forced to 
assume greater responsibility, and the 
pattern was set for their present position 
of power, which has seemingly made per- 
manent inroads on the authority formerly 
exercised by faculties. 

Interestingly, many professors in dis- 
cussing this trend point to the American 
patterns of university administrative 
power and suggest that the Common- 
wealth countries are following the 
United States line, albeit unconsciously, 
in contrast to the United Kingdom pro- 
cedure, where the principle of “congre- 
gationalism,” or faculty government, is 
firmly entrenched—at times to the detri- 
ment of smoothly operating institutions. 

The philosophy which conceives of 
university education as mental discipline 
for a minority of young people has 
tended to look askance at the American 
concept of student guidance. “Spoon- 
feeding,” as it is frequently referred to, 
has no place in an intellectual institu- 
tion, so the argument runs. But there 
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are indications that the idea of counsel- 
ing is beginning to find acceptance. Even 
the Murray committee, after surveying 
with dismay the attrition figure of 40 
percent in Australian universities, cau- 
tiously recommended some form of stu- 
dent guidance. The University of Mel- 
bourne has actually introduced a small 
counseling program, and members of the 
Faculty of Arts have apparently been 
converted to its respectability as an in- 
tegral part of the educational process. 
Still, given the crying need for funds for 
academic pursuits and equipment, it is 
too easy to push guidance aside until 
more obvious deficiencies have been 
coped with. 

The critical need for vastly increased 
appropriations for the universities points 
up the fact that they are almost entirely 
dependent on government for support. 
There are no private tertiary institutions 
in either Commonwealth, nor is the con- 
cept of individual or even corporate 
giving established. There is some evi- 
dence that a few industries are showing 
interest in the field, but government 
fiscal responsibility is assumed to such a 
degree that private giving is actually 
discouraged, for state grants are lowered 
proportionately. 

Tuition fees are low in comparison 
with those in the United States, and the 
Commonwealth scholarship schemes pro- 
vide financial aid to the large percentage 
of able students. Future primary and 
secondary school teachers may actually 
be subsidized during their training pro- 
grams, although in return they are 
under bond to teach for a specified 
number of years following their gradua- 
tion. At the undergraduate level, there- 
fore, Australia and New Zealand outdo 
American scholarship programs; but at 
the graduate level, where students from 
the South Pacific are in need of substan- 
tial assistance to enable them to pursue 
their studies in England, Europe, and 
America, fellowships are hard to come 
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by, in contrast to their availability in the 
United States. 

The graduate school itself is a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon in the two 
Commonwealths. Tradition, the lack of 
source materials, and the Southern 
Hemisphere’s feeling of geographical 
isolation have hindered the establish- 
ment of graduate departments, and stu- 
dents have tended to “go home” to 
England for their advanced degrees. 
More recently they have invaded Euro- 
pean and American institutions in siz- 
able numbers. However, since the war 
—and more notably with the creation in 
1946 of the Australian National Univer- 
sity, the country’s one wholly graduate 
institution—the number of Ph.D. candi- 
dates has multiplied. Nevertheless, the 
urge within Australians and New Zea- 
landers to get “out” for a few years is 
as strong as it is healthy, and it is diffi- 
cult to see that this pattern will be 
altered appreciably in the years ahead. 

Alumni associations as they have de- 
veloped in the United States are unheard 
of “down under.” Graduate associations 
exist, and occasionally meet in “convo- 
cation,” but active alumni interest in the 
university is conspicuous by its absence. 
Perhaps this reflects the fact that the 
universities, with the exception of New 
England, in New South Wales, are pre- 
dominantly nonresidential. But it is also 
true that they have taken no initiative 
in cultivating alumni loyalty, and the 
typical graduate attitude is that the uni- 
versity has done nothing for him, and he 
owes nothing to it. The art of public 
relations, both in terms of alumni and 
the general public, is at best only em- 
bryonic. In part this is probably a result 
of total dependence on government for 
fiscal support (although the wooing of 
politicians has become one of the most 
time-consuming activities of the postwar 
vice-chancellor); in part it represents a 
natural aversion by academic minds to 
“selling” their product in the common 
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market. Nevertheless, this era is inevi- 
tably on the way out. Given the urgent 
need for university expansion, the de- 
velopment program will become a neces- 
sity, and education of the public to the 
need for vastly increased appropriations 
is imperative. 

The role of women in Australian and 
New Zealand higher education reflects 
the second-class citizenship they tend to 
have in government and the professions 
as a whole. It is interesting to note that 
the fairly recently established Australian 
Social Science Research Council plans 
as an initial research project a study of 
this subject. Many reasons are advanced 
for the scarcity of women in the aca- 
demic profession, including such power- 
ful deterrents as the recognized com- 
munity concept of “the woman’s place,” 
that is, in the home. Admittedly, too, 
fewer women have professional aspira- 
tions and many tend to quit their 
professions for marriage and family 
reasons. The shortage of qualified and/ 
or available women in professional life 
in America underscores this point. 

Nevertheless, the factor of discrimina- 
tion is a very real one, whether admitted, 
and frequently it is, or not. As between 
two candidates for a position, a woman 
must be very much the superior; I dis- 
covered at least one instance where even 
this was insufficient to win her the post. 
There is not one woman professor in 
either Australia or New Zealand.* This 
statement should be modified by noting 
that, in the instance of one person, a pro- 

*The term “professor” is sparingly used in 
Australia and New Zealand. Traditionally, only 
the head of a department is so designated. How- 
ever, with the growth of staff since the war, 


there are isolated instances of two professor- 
ships within single departments. 
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fessorship was turned down because of 
her preference for straight academic 
work over the administrative duties 
which are the professor's lot. Neverthe- 
less, this isolated case would seem the 
exception that proves the rule. 

In administrative circles women oc- 
cupy a number of positions: there are 
a few assistant registrars and one direc- 
tor of a university appointments board. 
The only instance of a woman registrar 
is at the University of Sydney. Ironi- 
cally, this appointment illustrated the 
principles of promotion and seniority 
in the administrative hierarchy, for al- 
though the woman was the obvious 
choice for the post in view of experience 
and ability, the final decision to appoint 
her was made only after considerable 
delay in an effort to switch the appoint- 
ment to a male candidate. In the end, 
her knowledge of the university and her 
seniority—she had been in the adminis- 
tration since her own graduation—made 
her appointment almost mandatory: any 
other choice would have been a palpable 
act of discrimination on the basis of 
sex. Happily, she is regarded by many 
as Australia’s ablest registrar, but it 
would be difficult to suggest that her 
appointment has set any kind of prece- 
dent as far as women are concerned. 

The preceding observations suggest 
some of the more noticeable differences 
between Commonwealth philosophies 
and machinery of education and their 
counterparts in the United States. In 
view of the transitional stage through 
which the universities in Australia and 
New Zealand are currently passing, their 
future evolution should hold consider- 
able interest for educators throughout 
the Western world. 
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oon recent decisions of the higher 
state and federal courts have carried 
forward the development of the law 
governing the liability of institutions of 
higher education for injuries to persons 
or property arising out of negligence. 
Four cases left the defendant colleges 
wholly unscathed because negligence 
was not proved. In two others the same 
result was reached because the doctrine 
of immunity for nonprofit charitable 
corporations was inflexibly adhered to. 
In still another the institution was pro- 
tected by the theory of state immunity. 
In seven instances the colleges were 
held liable in damages to the injured 
plaintiffs. Two additional cases were 


decided adversely to the institutions, 
and are discussed separately because 
they indicate that another two populous 


states are definitely abandoning the 
obsolescent doctrine of charitable im- 
munity. 

Of the colleges involved, five are state 
institutions and ten are privately con- 
trolled; one of the ten was a party to two 
separate actions. It is necessary to ob- 
serve these distinctions because the 
current state of the law varies widely in 
different jurisdictions, and the tort re- 
sponsibility of the two types of institu- 
tions is determined upon different prin- 
ciples. 


When negligence is not proved 


On a winter day a girl student at the 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Farmingdale, a unit of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, injured her ankle 
by falling on a concrete walk on the 
campus. Although the temperature was 
slightly above freezing, there was some 
snow on the walk, and photographs were 


put in evidence to show a defect con- 
sisting of a disparity in the levels of two 
flagstones and an abnormal separation 
of about two inches between the flags. 
The only testimony in behalf of the 
plaintiff was her own. She said she was 
walking and looking straight ahead when 
the accident occurred. This, thought the 
court, was evidence of contributory 
negligence on her part, because she had 
traversed the walk daily for several 
months and must have known the defect 
was there; accordingly she should have 
been watching her step. Moreover, there 
was no testimony that her shoe was 
caught in the crevice or that her fall 
was caused by the deteriorated con- 
dition of the walk or by accumulated 
snow or ice. Hence there was no proof 
that her injury was caused by the negli- 
gence of the state, and her claim was 
dismissed. Fortunately, she incurred no 
medical expenses; these were covered 
by the health and accident insurance 
plan to which she contributed at the 
school. 

There was no mention or discussion 
of any immunity of the state from suit, 
because New York has established a 
state court of claims and expressly con- 
sented by statute to be sued therein. 
This is a different situation from that 
prevailing in a majority of the states. 

In Utah, a street on the campus of 
Brigham Young University was tem- 
porarily taken over by the city of Provo, 
closed to traffic by sawhorse barriers, and 
advertised in the local newspaper as a 
free public coasting hill. An eleven- 
year-old boy, unable to stop his sled at 
the barrier, went under it and out into 


*Rue v. State, 174 N.Y.S.2d 556 (Ct. Cl. 
1958). 
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the street where he collided with an 
automobile and was injured. Here it 
was apparent that no dangerous con- 
dition existed at the time when the city 
took possession from the university, and 
the university was under no obligation 
to supervise the operation by the city. 
There was no negligence on the part of 
the university and therefore no need for 
any discussion of its liability or immu- 
nity as a nonprofit charitable institution.’ 

It is well to note, however, that in 1941 
a United States circuit court of appeals 
affirmed a judgment against Brigham 
Young University in favor of a girl 
student who was injured in a laboratory 
explosion due to the negligence of the 
university, and declared its opinion that 
the supreme court of Utah “has definitely 
and conclusively for the present re- 
pudiated the doctrine of immunity gen- 
erally accorded charitable institutions 
not operating for profit. . . .”* 


Suing the right party 


The law of higher education is so 
little known generally that the corporate 
identity of the proper party defendant is 
often mistaken by the plaintiff, to his 
own discomfiture. One such case recently 
arose in New York. A claim was brought 
against the state, based on an alleged 
breach of warranty and on negligence 
by reason of a sale of allegedly infected 
turkeys to the plaintiff in 1950 by the 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. The claim was dismissed 
because Cornell University (a private 
corporation), and not the state, is re- 
sponsible for the operation of the State 
College of Agriculture. The statutes of 
the state, while providing for state sup- 
port of the college, entrust its control and 

* Davis v. Provo City Corporation, 1 Utah 
2d 244, 265 P.2d 415 (1953). 

* Brigham Young University v. Lillywhite, 
118 F.2d 836, 137 A.L.R. 598 (10th cir. 


1941), cert. denied, 314 U.S. 638, 62. S. 
Ct. 73, 86 L. Ed. 512 (1941). 
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administration to the Board of Trustees 
of Cornell University. This relationship 
has continued for many years, and, says 
the court, was substantially unchanged 
by the act, effective July 1, 1948, creating 
the Trustees of the State University of 
New York. The only changes were 
the transfer of a few powers formerly 
belonging to the State Education De- 
partment to the Trustees of the State 
University. “No actual change in the re- 
lationship between the State and the 
College of Agriculture resulted.” * 

It may be observed that in more than 
one instance Cornell University has been 
held liable for injuries caused by motor 
vehicles owned by the university and 
negligently operated by employees of 
the State College of Agriculture.® 

On the steps of a church building 
located on the campus of the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, 
D.C., and owned by a corporation 
known as the National Shrine of the Im- 


maculate Conception, one Mrs. Burns 
was injured by a fall allegedly caused 
by a worn or loosened metal stripping 


on the steps which tripped her. She 
sued Catholic University for indemnity. 
It was found that the church, though 
formerly owned by the university, has 
since 1947 been owned and operated by 
a separate corporation (the National 
Shrine). “The Shrine and the Univer- 
sity have common trustees and a common 
corporate manager, but their affairs are 
separately administered.” 

In fact, the Shrine had a small force of 
maintenance employees who made minor 
repairs and reported needed major re- 
pairs, which, when requisitioned, were 
made by university maintenance men 
and paid for by the Shrine. University 


* Effron v. State, 208 Misc. 608, 144 N.Y.S. 
2d 565 (Ct. Cl. 1953), appeal dismissed con- 
ditionally, 136 N.Y.S.2d 385 (1954). 

* Green v. Cornell University, 233 N.Y. 519, 
1385 N.E. 900 (1922); Breed v. Cornell Uni- 
versity, 233 N.Y. 518, 135 N.E. 900 (1922). 
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maintenance crews also occasionally in- 
spected the church premises gratuitously 
and made minor repairs without fee or 
formality. “This,” said the court of 
appeals, “falls far short of showing a 
continuing duty to inspect and repair”; 
accordingly the court affirmed the trial 
court’s directed verdict for the university 
on the ground of insufficient evidence of 
negligence to go to the jury.* 

In passing, it can be observed that the 
District of Columbia holds charitable 
institutions liable for their torts. Thus in 
1957 a judgment against Georgetown 
University was affirmed when a small boy 
three and one-half years old entered, 
through an open door, a locker room 
adjacent to a ladies rest room, where his 
mother had taken him, and sustained a 
severe head injury when a bank of three 
tall steel lockers, not fastened to the 


floor or wall and tilted slightly forward, 
fell upon him.’ 

In this case the district court under- 
took no discussion of any question of 


charitable immunity, due, no doubt, to 
the fact that this theory was resoundingly 
repudiated for the District of Columbia 
by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in 1942 in a case involving the 
same institution; the extended and 
scholarly opinion was written by the late 
Justice Wiley Rutledge.* 


Public institutions in New York 
and California 


At the New York State Teachers Col- 
lege at New Paltz, a seventeen-year-old 
student was playing right field in an 
interscholastic game of baseball. While 
running for a fly ball batted to right field, 
he inadvertently collided with a metal 


flagpole which stood ten to fifteen feet 


* Burns v. Catholic University of America, 
102 U.S. App. D.C. 415, 254 F.2d 334 (1958). 

* President and Directors of Georgetown Col- 
lege v. Healy, 100 U.S. App. D.C, 337, 244 
F.2d 785 (1957). 

* President and Directors of Georgetown Col- 
lege v. Hughes, 76 U.S. App. D.C. 123, 130 
F.2d 810 (1942). 
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inside the foul line and about 285 to 290 
feet from home plate. He sustained a 
crushing fracture of the pancreas, caus- 
ing peritonitis. It was held that the 
presence of the pole constituted negligent 
maintenance of the baseball diamond, 
and the player's failure to avoid it was 
not contributory negligence. The state 
was liable, and a judgment for $12,000 
for “personal injuries and pain and suf- 
fering” was awarded.® 

A girl who was taking the physical 
fitness index tests for admission to the 
State Teachers College at Cortland, New 
York, sustained a severe and permanent 
injury to her left knee while taking the 
“leg lift” test. The test was conducted in 
the foyer of the gymnasium with one 
senior student in charge and another 
recording the results. The professor in 
charge was not in the foyer at the time. 
The girl was injured by reason of being 
allowed to overexert herself with the 
apparatus not quite properly adjusted, 
so that her legs were too nearly straight 
at the moment of greatest strain, when 
she was lifting 1,250 pounds. The senior 
student administering the test testified 
he had never been taught there was a 
possibility of injury and that he had not 
instructed the girl to “warm up” before 
exerting herself to the utmost. 

On this state of facts, Judge Gorman 
of the court of claims said: “We believe 
that if the leg lift test had been admin- 
istered to claimant by or under the super- 
vision of a qualified and experienced 
tester the accident would not have 
occurred.” He continued: “Claimant at 
the time of the accident was an extremely 
healthy and athletic girl.” She lost a 
month of school and later had an opera- 
tion on the knee, but it will always be 
somewhat unreliable and stands in the 
way of her ambition to become a physical 
education teacher. Accordingly she suf- 
fered substantial loss on account of the 


State, 158 N.Y.S.2d 617 (Ct. Cl. 
appeal denied, 159 N.Y.S.2d 469 
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negligence of the state, and a judgment 
for $7,500 in her favor was awarded.'® 
The College of San Mateo, a junior 
college in California, offered a course 
designated Aeronautics I, the objective 
of which was “To give a general back- 
ground to the subject of aviation.” Con- 
tent consisted of “History of aviation, 
aircraft structures and problems of flight, 
navigation and meteorology for an air- 
age world, community problems, voca- 
tional problems, national and interna- 
tional aspects of aviation.” The prospec- 
tus added, “Flight experience will be pro- 
vided for those who have not flown 
previously.” This latter was an “integral, 
but optional” part of the course. The 
college owned no plane. The theoretical 
part of the course was conducted by an 
instructor on the college staff. He 
arranged to have one Cranston, operat- 
ing as the Cranston Air Service, take 
three students at a time on three-hour 
flights at $5.00 per student hour. Each 
flight was separately scheduled and 
requisitioned, whereupon the college 
business office issued a work order for it. 
On one of these flights a student was 
injured, due to Cranston’s negligence, as 
determined by the jury in the trial court. 
California statutes make public’ school 
districts (including junior college dis- 
tricts) liable for their own negligence or 
that of their officers or employees. Was 
Cranston, in the circumstances above 
described, an employee, or was he an 
independent contractor? If the latter, 
the college would not be liable. A court 
of appeal decided he was an employee 
because he was working under an oral 
contract, terminable at will, which made 
him subject to summary discharge at any 
time. Moreover, while he was at work 
he was under detailed control by the 
college, for he was told what topics to 
discuss with the students while in flight, 
in order to make the flight experience 


” Brittan v. State, 103 N.Y.S.2d 485 (N.Y. 
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serve as a practical demonstration for 
the theory course. Accordingly a judg- 
ment for $75,000 against both defend- 
ants (the college and Cranston) was 
affirmed." 

It must be remembered that in New 
York and California the results of actions 
against public institutions depend upon 
statutes “in derogation of the common 
law.” Such statutes exist in compara- 
tively few other jurisdictions. In many 
states, when confronted with cases of 
this kind, the courts drop the curtain in- 
scribed with the words “The King can 
do no wrong,” and hold that the state or 
its subdivisions or agencies cannot be 
sued in tort actions; but the modern 
trend is the other way. 


State immunity in New Mexico 


When a girl student was injured in 
the cafeteria operated by the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, allegedly because of the 
negligence of a college employee, she 
sued for $50,000 or so much thereof as 
would be within the limit of a liability 
insurance policy known to be carried by 
the regents of the college. The court 
held that the established rule of state 
immunity prevails, and its protection 
cannot be waived by carrying liability 
insurance. Only by action of the legisla- 
ture can the state’s immunity be waived. 
This case is not covered by a New 
Mexico statute of 1941 which permits 
recovery for accidents due to the negli- 
gence of state employees driving motor 
vehicles, within the limits of the liability 
insurance in effect; and even under this 
statute the action must be not against 
the state or its agency, but against the 
person responsible. Manifestly aware of 
the harshness of the common-law rule 
and of the tendency toward its modifica- 
tion, the court concluded its opinion 
with a significant statement: “We admit 
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the logic of appellant's argument might 
very well justify a change in the public 
policy of this jurisdiction. We feel, 
however, that the appellant’s argument 
should be addressed to the legislature 
and not to this court.” ?” 


Private institutions in Connecticut 
and lowa 


At Yale University an alumnus attend- 
ing the fifteenth reunion of his class in 
June 1949 was assigned to a room on the 
fourth floor of a dormitory in Pierson 
College. From this room a door led to 
an outside balcony which had a parapet 
eighteen inches high, but no railing or 
other protection. The parapet was 
twenty-eight feet above ground. At 1:30 
A.M., Sunday, after the class dinner of 
of the night before, the alumnus and a 
companion made their way to the room. 
It was testified that before getting into 
bed the plaintiff hung his clothes neatly 
and brushed his teeth. His mind was 
clear and there was no thickness in his 
speech. He walked well and was in 
good control of himself. The door was 
left open on account of the warmth of 
the night. 

Between 2 and 2:30 a.M., an occupant 
of a ground-floor room saw the plaintiff's 
body fall past his window and heard it 
land outside. Plaintiff was grievously 
injured. At the trial it was conceded 
that he was a business invitee on the 
premises; that the dormitory structure 
was in violation of the building code of 
New Haven in that the door was not self- 
closing and the balcony had no railing; 
and that this constituted negligence. The 
university's only defense was that no 
one, not even the plaintiff himself, 
could testify as to his movements be- 
tween his going to bed and his fall. This 
made it difficult to prove that the uni- 
versity’s negligence was the proximate 
cause of the injuries. Was the fall due 

* Livingston v. Regents of New Mexico Col- 
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to somnambulism, intoxication, or what? 
The jury was instructed to weigh the 
evidence and not indulge in conjecture. 
It was apparently satisfied that the 
plaintiff was not intoxicated, and brought 
in a verdict for damages against the 
university. This verdict was set aside 
by the trial court, but on appeal the 
judgment was remanded with direction 
to enter judgment on the verdict. Thus 
the university was held liable.'* 

This is the third instance within 
twenty years in which Yale has been 
required to respond in damages in some- 
what similar cases."* 

The Des Moines Still College of 
Osteopathy and Surgery is responsible 
for an act of malpractice by one of its 
students assigned to the college clinic, 
says the supreme court of Iowa. A 
student doing clinical work is an agent 
of the college. Though students or in- 
terns are not licensed to practice, the 
requirement of student clinical work or 
hospital internship is a legal sanction of 
the performance of such duties on the 
part of students or interns as are usually 
or ordinarily performed by them in such 
circumstances. In this case a professor 
in the college who was also a practicing 
osteopath had been privately treating a 
forty-year-old man for some time: he 
advised him to go to the college clinic 
for a physical examination and a series 
of treatments, which the professor in- 
tended to administer himself. When the 
patient arrived at the clinic the pro- 
fessor was not present, and he was taken 
in hand by a senior student who, with- 
out a complete diagnosis, undertook a 
too violent manipulation, unsuited to 
the patient’s condition, and caused him 
great pain and allegedly caused him to 
suffer rupture of a spinal disc. The 
trial court awarded the patient a judg- 


* Dickson v. Yale University, 141 Conn. 
250, 105 A.2d 463 (1954). 
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ment for $11,600 against the college. 
The court of last resort, deeming the 
judgment proper in principle but exces- 
sive in amount, affirmed it on condition 
that the plaintiff remit all in excess of 
$8,500."° 

The same institution (which is a non- 
profit charitable corporation) was held 
liable for $6,500 damages a year earlier 
in a different case involving somewhat 
similar circumstances. Here the plaintiff, 
while under anesthesia for surgery on 
her back, was severely burned on her 
abdomen. Presumably the burns were 
caused by ether, due to a careless or in- 
competent application of too much ether 
to her back in preparation for the 
surgery; but neither the surgeon, the 
anesthetist, the surgical nurse, nor any- 
one connected with the operation ever 
disclosed how the burns were caused. 
The court thought this was a case of 
res ipsa loquitur (the thing speaks for 
itself); that is, the presence of negli- 
gence was so obvious that it threw the 
burden of proof upon the defendant. In 
its opinion affirming judgment for the 
plaintiff, the court made a convincing 
argument against the theory of charitable 
immunity.*® 


Progressive steps in Ohio 
and New Jersey 


In Ohio a female employee of a hos- 
pital while off duty cut her leg on a wire 
fence. Upon next reporting for duty she 
informed her supervisor of the condition 
of her leg and was referred to an intern 
who cleaned the wound, tested her skin 
to determine sensitivity to tetanus anti- 
toxin, and administered the antitoxin. 
She later suffered from “serum sickness,” 
and it appeared that the skin test had 
not been competently given. She won 


* Christensen v. Des Moines Still College 
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a judgment against the hospital, which 
was affirmed by an Ohio court of 
appeals." 

Quoting from the Ohio supreme court 
decision in Avellone v. St. John’s Hos- 
pital, 165 Ohio St. 457, 1385 N.E.2d 410, 
decided July 18, 1956, the court pointed 
out that in Ohio “A corporation not for 
profit, which has as its purpose the main- 
tenance and operation of a hospital, is, 
under the doctrine of respondeat su- 
perior, liable for the torts of its servants.” 
This supreme court decision expressly 
overruled three earlier decisions to the 
contrary and marked a turning point in 
Ohio jurisprudence, toward closer cir- 
cumscription, if not total abolition, of 
the older doctrine of charitable immu- 
nity. 

A similar veering toward the newer 
view appears to have taken place in New 
Jersey in 1958. A woman using the 
swimming pool of a YMCA, under an 
arrangement which made her a regular 
and recurrent invitee for that purpose, 
fell and was injured because the only 
passageway from the pool to the shower 
room involved a stairway in dangerous 
condition: the steps were wet and 
slippery on account of the plugging of 
drains in the shower room and had a 
loose stair pad which slipped under her 
feet. The trial court dismissed her com- 
plaint, asserting that she had “assumed 
the risk” of injury by accepting the invi- 
tation and that the doctrine of charitable 
immunity would apply in any event. The 
appellate division affirmed this judg- 
ment, but not without difficulty. It dis- 
agreed as to the “assumed risk” and 
sharply criticized the doctrine of im- 
munity, but deemed itself nevertheless 
bound to apply it as the prevailing law 
in New Jersey. 

Doubtless to the surprise of the inter- 
mediate tribunal, the state supreme court 

* Andrews v. Youngstown Osteopathic Hos- 
pital Association 147 N.E.2d 645 (Ohio 1956); 
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reversed the judgment and remanded the 
case for a new trial. In a lengthy and 
trenchant opinion by Justice Jacobs, con- 
curred in by five of his colleagues, and 
with two dissenting, the New Jersey 
court resoundingly rejected the doctrine 
of charitable immunity.’* 

These cases may indicate some accel- 
eration of the swing in the new direc- 
tion, but it should not be supposed that 
they are typical of all the jurisdictions. 


Charitable immunity prevails 
in Pennsylvania 


A boy in the high school department 
of a private charitable academy in Penn- 
sylvania suffered a broken collarbone in 
football practice, and his parent sued 
the academy for negligence. On account 
of diversity of citizenship (the boy was 
from New York), the case was tried in a 
federal district court. Waving aside all 
arguments about parental consent and 
“assumed risk,” the federal district judge 
declared: “There can be no question that 
the law of Pennsylvania grants immunity 
from tort liability to charitable institu- 
tions. That this is the fixed public policy 
of Pennsylvania was made crystal clear 
in Bond v. City of Pittsburgh, 368 Pa. 
404, 84 A.2d 398 (1951).” * 

Upon an examination of the opinion 
in the Pittsburgh case, it will be found 
that three of the seven justices dissented 
and took occasion to deprecate the out- 
moded doctrine of immunity for charit- 
able institutions. Pointing out that the 
outworn theory often results in depriving 
an innocent injured party of any 
remedy, the court also suggested that 
the danger of depleting charitable funds 
by paying damages to injured private 
persons, once argued with some justifi- 
cation, need no longer be feared because 
it can be easily obviated by carrying 


* Benton v. YMCA of Westfield 141 A.2d 
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liability insurance in an appropriate 
amount. Despite these strictures, how- 
ever, the dissenting minority agreed 
with the majority of the court that the 
abolition of the doctrine of charitable 
immunity, if accomplished at all, should 
be done by the legislature and not by 
the courts. 

Again a federal court, applying Penn- 
sylvania law, held the University of 
Pennsylvania immune from liability in 
the case of an electrician, employed by 
a private firm, who was fatally injured by 
coming in contact with unmarked high- 
voltage wires while installing an inter- 
communication system in the radiology 
department of the university hospital. 
It was immaterial that the university 
rented the radiology rooms to a private 
lessee, a radiologist who operated the 
radiology department; and also of no 
consequence that the university carried 
liability insurance.*° 

Thus the trend moves slowly. As to 
public institutions, any state legislature 
may make them liable for the torts of 
their agents, as in the case of California 
school districts; or establish a court of 
claims in which the state itself may be 
sued for their negligence, as in New 
York. As to privately controlled institu- 
tions, any state legislature may abolish 
or restrict the doctrine of immunity, or 
the same result may be accomplished by 
any state court of last resort which sees 
fit to disregard or overrule earlier prece- 
dents and award damages in cases where 
justice requires, as has been done in 
Connecticut, Iowa, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Utah, and some other states. In states 
where none of these things has as yet 
been done, in some instances a disposi- 
tion to advocate them has already been 
voiced by a dissenting minority of the 
state court of last resort, as in Penn- 
sylvania. 


*Tomlinson vy. Trustees of University of 
Pennsylvania, 164 F. Supp. 353 (D.D.C. 1958). 











